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The London Charivari 


JE must all share Mr. Marples’s 
horror at the seventeen-per-cent 
increase in road accidents this October 
compared with last; but it is only fair to 
point out that this is not entirely due to 
a mad urge to destruction on the part of 
British motorists. Apart from anything 
else, there were, so the Meteorological 
Office tells me, one hundred and sixty 
hours of sunshine in October 1959 and 
ninety-four in October 1958—an in- 
crease of seventy per cent. 


Snacks Only 

SEE that the International Civil 

Aviation Organization (which must 
be about the only body of its size whose 
initials don’t make a cute word) is 
worried because when airliners travel 
at 2,000 m.p.h. with a cruising range of 
3,500 miles no intercontinental hop is 
likely to take as long as all that business 
on the ground at the airport. But at 


iTSs QUICKER, By aim, 


least it’s going to save the airlines even 
trying to give us a meal in the time. 


Off Course Again 
HAT mysterious crater on the Isle 
of Lewis has been the subject of 
extraordinarily old-fashioned theories 
about lightning and meteorites. Hasn’t 
it occurred to anyone to consider what 
really becomes of all those nose-cones 


from Cape Canaveral, “thought to have 
fallen into the Atlantic’’? 


Normal Service Resumed 


AIN, snow, fog, gales and thunde: 


which brought in December like 
a lion, caused no surprise to British 


aval 


meteorological experts. 
all along that we were bound to get the 
summer some time before the year wa 
out. 


Puff Puff 

OG always puts me in the same 

mood of frenzied, dotty inventive 
ness as the blitz used to, when I dreamed 
up vast gratings across London and 
balloon barrages flying right up to the 
top of the atmosphere. Fog seems to be 
lightish stuff and a tiny puff of wind 
will shift quite a lot. What about wind 
machines? Every train, bus, truck and 
car ought to be compulsorily fitted with 
large fans worked from the engine, and 
the civic-minded pedestrian would 
carry a little fog-dispeller too. ‘The cost 
would be nothing compared to the cost 
of just sitting about in fogs doing 
nothing. The only objection I can see 
is that people’s hats would always be 
blowing off; but then what a boost that 
would be for the hatpin industry. 


They ’ve said 





** Next, this item of £20 that you claim as 
tax relief for farming losses on your 
Warwick Road allotment.” 


That Old Thing! 


OME communal irritation is 

reported from Letchmore Heath, 
Herts., because of the disruption of 
village life by an M.G.M. unit making 
a film there. 1 would have thought 
that the men of the cinema would have 
had more resourcefulness. Why don’t 
they pretend they’re a television outfit, 
and be welcomed everywhere? 


Down, to Coin a Phrase, Under 

VERYONE present seemed glad 

that it was to an Australian that Sir 
John Wolfenden presented the first of 
W. H. Smith and Son’s £1,000 annual 
literary awards. The actual recipient 
was not Mr. Patrick White, author of 
Voss, the prizewinning novel, but the 
Australian High Commissioner appear- 
ing on his behalf, Mr. White being 
unwell. Very charmingly he accepted 
it, too—several times, in fact, in order to 
satisfy the photographers who trampled 
about throughout the proceedings; but 
I hope it never gets back to Mr. Voss, 
whose prose is musical and sensitive, that 
the High Commissioner dropped into 
his speech what must be the most 
widely-split infinitive on record—“ to 
on behalf of Mr. Patrick Voss say.” 


Underdeveloped 
HRISTMAS Island has its H- 
bombs, of course; that is some- 
thing; but the Gilbert and Ellice 


Islands in general are quite under- 
developed. How under-developed, I 
did not fully realize until I received a 
copy of the report on them that has just 
been published by H.M. Stationery 
Office. There is so little crime or 
juvenile delinquency in the colony, this 
tells me, that “there is no Borstal or 
similar institution.” In these primitive 
circumstances it is hardly surprising 
that the Colonial Information Office 
periodicals, Tero (Sail Ho!) and Tala 
o Tuvalu (News of the Ellice), now 
contain detective stories, “for which 
there seems to be some demand amongst 
the readers.” If you do not commit 
crimes yourself the next best thing is 
to read about civilized people who do. 


Dig That Crazy Classroom 


RAMOPHONE companies 

brightened up a little last week at 
the news that Britain was exhibiting her 
latest “rock ’n’ roll” infants’ school at 
next year’s Milan Triennale. But those 
who read on found it was the school, 
not the infants, that rocked, because it 
was built “to adjust itself to land move- 
ment without cracking the structure.” 
By the time thoseinfants reach secondary 
schools they’ll probably need a dose of 
good, old-fashioned Elvis Presley to 
calm them down. 


Banana Ban 
OUTHAMPTON dockers who are 
boycotting new banana-unloading 
equipment costing £250,000 may well 








Saqpes- 


““A puce gentleman from the pink zone.” 
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The fifth in the series of 

drawings in colour by Hewison, 

“As They Might Have Been,” 

will appear next week. The 
subject is 


RICHARD DIMBLEBY 








have overlooked that one of the most 
delicious varieties of the fruit was called 
Musa sapientum because sages reposed 
under its shade; these latter-day sages 
have lost £15,000 in wages by their 
action. Some allowance may be made 
for their confusion on this point, for as 
Professor E. E. Cheesman has shrewdly 
observed, Musa paradisiaca “is viewed 
by some botanists as a sub-species of 
Musa sapientum while others hold the 
opposite to be the case.” Be that as it 
may, these cargoes have been diverted 
to other ports and the Southampton 
dockers can picture themselves being 
addressed by Kipling in one of his 
lesser-known poems which anticipated 
a more popular lyric: “Have you no 
bananas, simple townsmen all?” 


Shocking Bad Hat 

USSAUD’s have withdrawn their 

effigy of Mr. Nehru after several 
complaints from visiting admirers that 
it belied his “dynamic and charming 
personality.” The new effigy, which 
will be made when Mr. Nehru comes to 
London next year, may be in Western 
dress, as the angle of his oriental-type 
cap, however often adjusted, has given 
particular offence. I think this a pity. 
Mr. Nehru’s clothes are part of his 
dynamic and charming personality, and 
as he’s going to be in London he might 
be persuaded to come and adjust the 
new cap himself. Not many of us are 
practised in adjusting caps on wax 
effigies of ourselves, but at least there 
would then be a ready retort to further 
offended admirers. 


Velvet Glove 


HE Daily Telegraph correspondence 

on the bad manners of taxi-drivers 
made the point that the world of the 
cabby is only a microcosm of the larger 
world, where there is a nice way and a 
nasty of doing everything. Last week 
I gave a driver four shillings for a 
three-and-ninepenny fare, thinking that 
I had given him four-and-six. He called 
me back. “Just a minute, guv. You’ve 
got threepence change to come.” 

— MR. PUNCH 
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Act I 


Scene I 

Night. A street in South Kensington. The lamps are lit. 
Framed in each window sits a young man pounding a typewriter. 
Barrow boys on the corner are selling the “‘Daily Express” -ed 
version of ‘“‘Room at the Top,” the Colin Wilson diaries, and 
horsewhips for outraged fathers. Fust lately trade has been slack. 
Several publishers nip in and out of doorways. Mr. Gerald 
Hamilton asks one of them for change to make a telephone call. 

Harry FLitcn, a struggling young writer from Dunmow, 
enters in search of a night’s lodging. He sees the “No 
Vacancies” signs and starts to sing. 


HARRY: 
My father made boots and my mother cured bacon, 
But Social Reality caused me to think 
That the way to the top could only be taken 
By pinning my faith to the old kitchen sink. 


I want a Lagonda, a Rolex Gold Oyster, 
A suite at the Dorchester, money to burn; 

I'll get them, I know, but I’ll get them much faster 
By playing the provincial with plenty to learn. 


ge 9 
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Book by Philip Oakes 





Outsiders have had it, the Beatniks are boring, 
The Angries are looking back hard for the rent; 

But down in the provinces something is stirring 
For sex is remarkable north of the Trent. 


CHORUS: 
It’s Social Reality that we’re all seeking, 
Mud on the boots, and a win on the Pools. 
In Kensington West the perspective is lacking, 
But we’ll do the job if you’ll give us the tools. 


Two publishers rush forward waving their cheque books. 
Paul Tricky, a gossip writer on the “Daily Slant,” takes HARRY 
on one stde to explain about an agent’s ten per cent. Christopher 
Logue enters from the direction of the Royal Court Theatre 
reciting an extempore ballad, composed three months earlier, 
entitled ‘It’s Holy to be Poor, but it’s Nicer to be Rich.” 

ANGELA B oopstock, a refugee from the Aldermaston 
Defaulters Purge, falls over Harry’s sleeping bag, and as he 
helps her to her feet, love blooms in South Kensington. Factory 
hooters play their theme as they trudge off in search of a soup 
kitchen. 


Act I Scene II 


Later the same night. A camp on Hampstead Heath. Still 
without a place to sleep, Harry and ANGELA have applied for a 
bed space in the Gollancz Talent Sanctuary. There is no charge, 
but squatters have to attend nightly readings from the works of 
Stuart Holroyd and the Camden Town Mystics. Meal tickets 
are awarded to all those who can shout “‘Genius” six times 
without being lynched. 

Squads of campers carrying banners march in from both sides 
of the stage, and a fight breaks out between the Redbrick contin- 
gent and the Zenmen. Trying to restore order, Harry 1s trampled 
into the mud. ANGELA tries to help him to his feet while a camera 
team from the British Film Institute order him to stay put. 

Harry remains flat on his back while the squatters parade 
round a bonfire piled high with manuscripts rejected by Theatre 
Workshop and George Devine. In solemn march-time the evening 
liturgy begins. 

Cuorus: Shades of night are falling fast, 
Noél Coward will not last: 
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Grant us some financial blessing 
In the name of Doris Lessing. 


Patron saints look to our good, 
Osborne, Wesker, Littlewood: 
Teach us that a taste of honey 
Isn’t all there is to money. 


Give us shelter when we go 

From rain and hail and C. P. Snow: 
And grant us that the house to come 
Is not a William Douglas-Home. 


Christopher Logue leaps through the flames, slightly singed 
and reciting a ballad inspired by the tourist who trod on the toe 
of a Buckingham Palace sentry, entitled ‘‘Feet are what the 
Workers stand on.” The Redbricks and the Zenmen set light to 
effigies of Julian Slade and Dame Edith Sitwell. Kenneth 
Tynan watches the whole thing from the wings, and rushes off 
to catch the first *plane back to New York. 


Act I Scene Il 

A week later. The waiting room of the MacGibbon and Kee 
Foot Clinic. Harry and ANGELA have been expelled from the 
Talent Sanctuary after confessing that they once wrote a fan 
letter to John Lehmann. For the past 24 hours they have been 
tramping the streets in search of a room, but before they are 
issued with free corn-plasters they have to fill in a questionnaire 
asking: 

(1) Do you believe in (a) Fairies, or (b) The Establishment? 

(2) Does Ben Levy sleep with his whiskers (a) over or (b) 

under the sheet? 





(3) Where does the rain mainly fall on Nancy Spain? 

Two chiropodists trip lightly on stage to collect the answe) 
followed by Dan Farson and a camera crew. Farson ask 
Harry and ANGELA what they understand by the word 
“Love,” and 24 gossip writers, headed by Paul Trick, 
crowd into the room as they start to reply. 


Harry: Love is what will get me to the top 
Without even trying. 
Love is human, a feature in Woman 
That people are buying. 


It’s a one-way ticket to success, 

It’s the chairman’s opening address, 
And one morning you'll wake up 
In Bradford or Bacup, 

To see my picture in the Daily Express. 


Harry hands round excerpts from “Make Room for Me,” / 
novel about tripe dressers in Nottingham. Paul Tricky recogni 
ANGELA as the daughter of Lord Bloodstock, the gutta-percha 
king, and as she sings he scribbles the words down. 


ANGELA: Top people don’t know about love, 
Our parents would never approve; 
For tips on finesse we 
Read James Pope-Hennessy, 
But royal romances are out of the groove. 


It’s hip to drink gin on a train, 
Though passengers often complain; 








“Who's the pretty little filly in the second row?” 
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But contemporary kicks 
Now come straight from the sticks, 
Delaney’s in Salford, and Bradford’s got Braine. 


The gossip writers break into a clog dance. Christopher Logue 
bursts through the window reciting a poem called “Only Hit a 
Critic when the Customers are Watching.” Harry reels off his 
ten tips for success, beginning with “Try to be born where there’s 
whippet racing on Fridays.” And ANGELA, seeing that fame has 
already started to corrupt our hero, runs into the street pursued 
by the two chiropodists. 

Tue Curtain FAtts, but the clog dance goes on all through 
the interval. 


Act II Scene I 

A month later. The offices of Social Reality Ltd. Deserted by 
ANGELA, Harry has engaged Paul Tricky as his agent. “‘Make 
Room for Me” is big business. Tricky has sold the book rights to 
Hutchinson; the stage rights to Wolf Mankowitz; a serial, based 
on the script, to “Marilyn”; and a picture-strip, based on the 
serial, to the “‘New Statesman.” As the curtain rises someone 
suggests asking Richard Hoggart to write the captions. 

Harry is wearing a suit by Daks, shoes by Lobb, and a small 
neon badge that flashes the word “Integrity” at five-second 
intervals. But he is not. happy. Totting up his bank balance on 
the back of ANGELA’s photograph, he sings. 


Harry: 
My coat is vicuna, my tie’s something special 
That Turnbull and Asser made up for a duke; 
The critics are starting to call me commercial 
But Beaverbrook warned me: you can’t trust to luck. 








“Well, I’m glad to hear your stage-struck daughter is thriving, 
but you know, dear, a call-girl isn’t quite the same sort of thing 
as a call-boy.” 
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My notebooks are crowded with social adventures, 
Next week I’m to speak at a banquet by Foyles; 

But love is still lacking, despite my debentures, 
While Social Reality rings up the sales. 


Tricky interrupts to say that Lord Bloodstock is on his way 
up, followed by Marjorie Proops, Logan Gourlay, and Eve 
Perrick. Pocketing his souvenir horsewhip, Harry leaves by the 
back stairs, and heads for St. Pancras. On the way out he 
passes Mr. Gerald Hamilton, who advises him where to change 
trains. Christopher Logue arrives too late to recite anything. 
He is furious. 


Act Il 


An hour later. St. Pancras station. The platform is crowded 
with emigrant writers from South Kensington, all heading north. 
Paul Tricky is doing a brisk trade in “Integrity” badges, 
assorted views of the Wedgwood factory, and a short history of 
provincial customs entitled ‘“‘Where there’s Muck there’s 
Money.” A man from the Special Branch reads a sample page 
and seizes the lot as pornographic. 

Lord Bloodstock and ANGELA drag Harry away from 
the ticket barrier. The train pulls out, and a massed choir of 
critics, led by Alan Pryce-Fones and Sir Harold Nicolson, 
sing a madrigal ‘entitled “‘Prithee, Buy the Prestige Papers.” 
Christopher Logue arrives in time to deny authorship. 

Harry and ANGELA embrace. The clog-dancers, the 
Redbricks, and the Zenmen join hands and sing. 


SceneE II 


CHorus You can keep your Lolita 
And Finnegans Wake, 


We like Reality for its own sake. 


Ambiguous authors 
Can stay on the shelves, 
We want something we can do ourselves. 


Mr. Fohn Gordon awards Harry a testimonial from the Fleet 
Street Watch Committee; invitations to address the Primrose 
League shower from the roof, and Lady Lewisham complains 
about the litter. 

The lights slowly dim, and the entire cast regroups so that their 
badges form a huge, illuminated INTEGRITY across the stage. 
In unison, they sing. 


CHORUS: 
Just give us the facts and don’t leave the sex out, 
A true blue Briton can do better than the French; 
The readers are waiting, their tongues and their cheques out, 
So don’t give a thought about the Swindon Bench. 


Several “Integrity” badges start to fuse. Lord Bloodstock 
presses a button illuminating a tableau (symbolizing Social 
Reality) of five authors, a shop steward, and a strike committee 
paying homage to an Irving Theatre nude. And with dignity 


THE CuRTAIN FALLS 


Next Week: “Bugsby Junction,” by J. B. Boothroyd 
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Loser Takes All 





By B. A. YOUNG 


The Comptroller and Auditor-General has been raising his eyebrows 


over the farming losses of surtax payers 


" OU can’t say this isn’t a farm, 
dear boy,” Sir Desmond 


Thespington insisted. Between 


_the banks of rhododendrons that con- 


cealed his neo-Tudor house from the 
golf-course there was a glimpse of a cow. 
Landrace pigs—‘‘ They cost the earth, 
my dear!”—grunted contentedly be- 
yond the garage where the two Rollses 
with their DT registration-numbers 
were being washed by the chauffeur. 
Hens ran squawking from beneath 
Sir Desmond’s elegant suéde shoes as 
he paced the emerald lawn, and resumed 
their pecking at a safe distance. “I 
wanted peacocks really,” the great actor 
said wistfully, “but they won’t wear 
them. Not even guinea-fowl.” 

“J don’t say it isn’t a farm,” his 
accountant said. “It’s Sir Edmund 
Compton. The Auditor-General.” 

“Why should he say anything so 
ludicrous?” 

“It’s because it doesn’t make any 
money.” His accountant read him the 
extract from Sir Edmund’s report: 
“In a number of cases the losses were 
of such a magnitude in comparison with 
turnover and had continued for so long 
a period as to raise doubts whether the 
use of the estate concerned could be 
properly regarded as farming.” 

“What can it be regarded as?” Sir 
Desmond protested, shying anxiously 
away from a sheep which had appeared 
from behind a forsythia and was 
begging for a titbit from his cigar. “I 
have cows, and there’s somebody who 
milks them, or anyway somebody I pay 
for milking them. I have these dreary 
chickens, and they lay eggs and I eat 
them, or anyway some of them. I have 
pigs, and a sheep or two, and although 
I can’t for a moment pretend to any 
kind of enthusiasm for any of them, I 
give them enough to eat and enough 
exercise and a place to lie down when 
they’re tired, and I don’t see what more 
I could do. If this wretched place isn’t 
a farm I really don’t see what you can 
call it.” 

“But it doesn’t make any money.” 

“My dear, what has that got to do 
with it? I played the lead in Death of a 
Harlot at the Duke of Kent’s for nearly 





a month, and the backers lost every 
tiny penny they put into the thing, but 
no one suggested that Death of a Harlot 
wasn’t a play or the Duke of Kent’s 
wasn’t a theatre.” 

“One objection seems to be,” said 
the accountant, “that you don’t farm as 
a whole-time job. Only as a hobby.” 

Sir Desmond clasped his hands to his 
forehead. “Dear God, do these 
ridiculous people think that the old 
sillies that put up ten thousand for the 
production of Death of a Harlot gave up 
all their other activities, horrible as I 
have no doubt they are, and spent all 


’ 


their waking hours watching their money 
melt away? What about Sir Gerard 
d’Erlanger? He doesn’t devote all hi 
time to B.O.A.C., he’s a director of at 
least a million other companies; and 
although he doesn’t actually lose mon« 

himself, the corporation loses it like mad 
doesn’t it? Does that mean it isn’t a1 
airline? If I just paid myself a salary a 
manager of Sunningley Castle Farm, | 
suppose that would be all right.” 

“Tt would be all right in a way, bu 
it wouldn’t get you off any surtax, 
would it?” 

“Dear boy, you’re so quick about 
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these things,” said Sir Desmond, 
flashing the smile that sells a week’s 
advance bookings at the Old Vic in a 
matter of seconds. “ Let’s get this quite 
straight, then: I can only set off my 
farming losses against tax if I give up 
acting, in which case I should have to 
give up farming almost immediately 
because I couldn’t afford it; or if I 
insist on running a losing farm, I must 
make it pay, in which case I shall be 
paying more tax than ever. Is that 
right?” 

“Well, yes.” 

“In that case I shall give up farming 
immediately. Under section 341 of the 
Act, and you didn’t think I knew about 
all these clever things, did you, income- 
tax can be repaid in respect of any 
financial concern which shows a trading 
loss but has substantial investment 
income. I shall start something else. 
Tell me something that can always be 
relied on to show a trading loss, dear 
boy.” 

“What about a railway?” 

“What a good idea. Or a coal-mine. 
And I won’t have a lot of boring 
tax-inspectors snooping around then 
and asking what I 
husbandry.” 

“TI don’t quite follow you,” said the 
accountant, stepping over a Rhode 
Island Red. 

“Oh, you do. Under sections 124 
and 526 of the Income Tax Act claims 
to relief in respect of losses which are 
sustained wholly or mainly in husbandry 
are admissible notwithstanding that the 
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nature of the activities carried on may 
be such that losses are virtually in- 
evitable. Only then some dreary official 
comes along and says your losses don’t 
arise from husbandry but from occupa- 
tion as a nursery or garden for the sale 
of produce, as if I ever had a prayer of 
selling any of mine after my friends 
have been at it. But with a railway it 
would be different, wouldn’t it, because 
obviously I wouldn’t occupy it just for 
the sale of trucks and engines and 
things. Losses would be virtually 
inevitable.” 

“You might be nationalized,” the 
accountant warned him. 

“They’d buy me _ out, 
wouldn’t they?” 

“At a profit.” 

“Oh dear, yes.”” Sir Desmond spread 
his palms in an elegant gesture of 
helplessness. “They do make things 
so hard for one, don’t they? What do 
you suggest?” 

“You might back a revival of Death of 
a Harlot,’ the accountant suggested 
dubiously. 

“Oh, I couldn’t play that again,” Sir 
Jesmond said, turning down the 
corners of his finely-chiselled mouth 
in distaste. The accountant leaned 
towards him in a conspiratorial attitude. 

“Ah,” he murmured, “but suppose 
you had in it.” 

“Dear boy, you’re a genius,” cried 
Sir Desmond. “Losses are, to coin a 
phrase, virtually inevitable. Tell them 
to stdrt selling those cows and things 
immediately.” 


though, 





The Proposed New University at Bournemouth 


‘““A late, but suitable, candidate.” 


The Guardian 


HE Bournemouth air should make the place unique, 
A storehouse of tradition: scandal; scones; 

Rags and deep-drinking, shallow-thinking dons 
Whose knowledge will be particles of Greek, 
Philosophy linguistic hide-and-seek; 

Of course there will be bursaries for Hons; 

The undergraduates will have minds like bronze; 
And everyone will beagle twice a week. 


The place will be a haven, or a warning, 
To those at older universities 
Who advocate traditions such as these. 

The rest of us might spare a thought each morning 
For Bournemouth’s only innovation—progging 
Eager, severe, and reinforced by flogging. 
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What! You Don’t Remember 


EW readers of reminiscences dare 


to question all those names of 


children’s games and foreign food 
and popular songs that sound so 
authoritative. Evoking an alleged past 
seems a lucrative and, I suspect, easy 
form of authorship. For practice I have 
tried my hand at a few extracts from 
imaginary volumes filled with nostalgia 
and precision. I hope none of my 
invented titles turn out to be real books. 


I 
After we returned from church— 





God rest you merry, gentlemen.” 


By KR. G. G. PRICE 


invariably Huxtowe in A—there would 
be tremendous games of Skelp or 
Pope’s Rummage or Twelve Crowns, 
while Nurse Mackenzie sat knitting her 
suthies, shapeless woollen garments 
named after the Duchess of Sutherland, 
and cook would look in for a gossip 
about the Dacres Case or the Pimlott 
Scandal and bring us a plate of her 
delicious Katharine cakes. Sometimes 
we acted our own peculiar versions of 
the stories my mother read us—‘ King 
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French Tag ? 


Capsacus and the Silver Dove,” perhaps 
or “Little Bunty the Lamp-lighter’s 
Orphan.” 

Later there would be a summons to 
the Day Boudoir, as drawing-rooms 
were called for a year or two when 
fashion so dictated, and, grouped round 
the harmonium-organ (made by Colt 
and Scrabb of Norwich), we sang such 
favourite hymns as “Weak am I and 
Sore at Heart,”’ though we were allowed 
to end with music a good deal mor« 
secular and my Father would troll the 
ditties made famous by Liza Hall o1 







































Little Hook, ditties like “‘ Bal-ham is the 
Place for Me” or “I Do Like a Trotter 
to my Breakfast.””—Dew in the Sunlight 


Il 

Aunt Mutta would bake the halfa 
bread, stuff the hot potatoes with 
caraway seed and roast the ritual quail 
in red wine. The peppers were set on 
the lamp-blacked doorstep and the gong 
was sounded at the four corners of the 
house. During the first course, con- 
versation among the elders was grave 
and concerned such matters as the 












































latest political discussion in The Intel- 
ligencer or the peculations of our Uncle 
Carl. When the kruptoi, the parsley- 
pancakes, were set on the table we 
youngsters could begin to take our 
share in the talk. By the time the male 
relatives were pledging my aunt in rose 
brandy and trying to light one another’s 
beards we were all shouting loudly, for 
it is the tradition that children may not 
be reproved between the second and 
fourth hour of the Feast. With the 
appearance of the gigantic platters of 
rye and honey cakes, colloquially called 
ashkab . ..—My Uncle and Mr. Kurtz 


II 

Father wished us to be at home in the 
political world from an early age and at 
breakfast we were often brought in to 
hear his account of the scene when the 
House met after the “Imperial Debts” 
Election and the Prime Minister hurled 
at the Opposition the searing taunt, “A 
truce to this paltry chafering.” Brewster, 
Parkin, Henshaw-Bates and Morne 
were frequent visitors and the famous 
Amendment Twenty-three was drafted 
in our library. My Mother was the 
first person outside the Cabinet to learn 
of the Ministry’s decision to evacuate 
Khanistan. Lord Pridereaux dined at 
our table a bare fortnight before the 
Carbide Scandal blasted his brilliant 
career. Pringle, the sardonic bishop, 
whose speech on the Tithe Reprisal Act 
lost him York, came up to see us in bed 
and recited Lear’s The Tiger that 
Walked with the Pug. Sometimes, as a 
great treat, we were taken to the 
Serjeant-Usher’s private gallery and 
allowed to see our Father on the Front 
Bench. I heard the great peroration to 
Hough’s speech on the ‘Terminable 
Convertibility Bill with its thunderous 
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opening, “Hostages are we to no mean 
fortune.’’-—Senator’s Child 


IV 

The next year “Earls and Ladies’ 
fell from favour in the playground and 
was replaced by “Who is going to 
Tilbury Fair?” This was a rougher 
game and, when played in _football- 
boots, could be painful. I much pre- 
ferred “Cocky’s Fallen,” when the 
worst that could happen to you was to 
have a pail of water over your head. A 
game of skill that needed strong wrists 
and a quick eye was “Collingwood,” 
called, I suppose, after the Admiral, 
though what it had to do with him is 
more than I can say. It was played with 
an iron tea-tray, two corks and a 
knitting-needle . ..—Soap and Asphalt 


’ 


Vv 

For a “shaver” one could have a 
night up West and a new tie to wear for 
it. For a “ticker” more one could have 
a pair of gloves starched as well. The 
evening began with the ninepenny 
ordinary at dear old Campelli’s— 
oysters, game soup, steak-and-kidney 
dumplings, gooseberry turnover and 
Blue Cheshire with a quart of Barclay 
Perkins Triple and a choice cheroot. 
Then one walked, feeling filled with 
love of one’s fellow man—and woman— 
to watch the swells arriving for dinner 
at Londesborough House, or strolled 
among the crowds that thronged the 
Devon Arcade with its gaudy boutiques. 

After thus savouring the night air 
one turned into the Terriss or the Essex 
to catch an act of the latest melodrama 
and then settled down for the evening 
visiting the bars of the principal music- 
halls and occasionally straying into the 
auditorium when some _ unusually 
attractive turn was on the stage. It 
seems only yesterday I was watching the 
“Three Bailiffs” in their side-splitting 
crockery-throwing act or worshipping 
at the shrine of the one and only... 
—The First Latch-key 


VI 
After skating we would often be 
taken to tea with Professor Wedgwood, 
who could remember seeing Louis 
Philippe when he was only 
—Busts in the Nursery 


VII 
The short, red nightshirts called after 
Campbell-Bannerman . . .—Waning of 
an Epoch 
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Is Somebody Pulling My Leg? By MALCOLM MACEWEN 


HE Ministry of Labour, like all 
good Government departments, is 


never happier than when it is 


-sending out forms for other people to 


fill up. It ought to be particularly proud 
of forms DP 28A, DP 32 and DP 26, 
which it has just sent to me, because 
they have been of absorbing interest 
despite their repellent buff colour and 
my ingrained dislike of official forms. 
If you will bear with me for a moment 
I will tell you why. 

DP 28A reminds me that the period 
for which I am registered in the 
Register of Disabled Persons is due to 
expire, asks me whether I still regard 
myself as substantially disabled and 
requires me to produce “up-to-date 
medical evidence” of my disablement 
if I wish my name to remain on the 
Register. DP 32 (of which some more 
later) is a certificate to be signed by a 
“medical practitioner” (officialese for a 
doctor, I suppose), and DP 26 is an 
application for the renewal of the entry 
of my name. 

There is nothing very remarkable in 
all this, apart from the fact that my 
disablement is the amputation of the 
right leg. The question that the 
Ministry is really asking is this: “Has 
your amputated leg grown again in the 
four years since you last registered?” 
Some people, and I don’t entirely blame 
them, may think this is just a damn silly 
question. But why should one assume 
that a Ministry, advised by a corps of 
eminent medical men, would even 
dream of asking frivolous questions on 
a serious subject? 

On the contrary, the Ministry takes 
it so seriously that it invites me, if I 
don’t want to bother my own doctor, to 
present myself for a free examination by 
theirs. Evidently the scrutiny of my 
stump for the first signs of natural 
regeneration of the amputated portion 
of the limb is of the highest scientific 
interest. My confidence in the Ministry’s 
seriousness is strengthened by a close 
study of form DP 32, in which the 
medical practitioner is asked to answer 
this question: “Is the disablement 
likely to last for more than six months 
from now?” ‘This is not the sort of 


question that one asks about a man who 
has had his head, or even his leg, cut 
off. But it is precisely the sort of 
question one asks about a man who 
might be expected to make a gradual 
recovery. 

I must admit that, having turned 
these encouraging factors over in my 
mind, I became rather depressed by the 
realization that there could, after all, be 
little hope for a veteran amputee (another 
of the Government’s words, not mine) 


who has been dancing eightsome reels 
and running for buses for more than a 
quarter of a century on a tin leg. But 
then I noticed a highly significant 
alteration in the question. The Ministry 
has struck out the word “six” in the 
question and substituted the word 
“two.” The only possible explanation, 
surely, is that while in a normal case 
natural regeneration of the limb may be 
expected to take at least six months, ir 
my case it may possibly take no mor 






































than two. It is, in consequence, with a 
feeling of restrained, sober optimism 
that I have decided not to ask my own 
doctor to examine me (he is rather 
cynical about the whole business), but 
to present myself to the Ministry’s 
doctors so that I can learn more from 
them about the prospects of a cure 
which, with dignified professional 
reticence, they have not as yet publicly 
announced. 

Don’t imagine, however, that the 
growth of a new leg (I suppose it would 
be a new leg, and not just the old one 
back again with the scar where I fell 
through the greenhouse roof) would be 
an entirely unmixed blessing. I’d have 
to give up some of my best cracks (such 
as the one about having one foot in the 
grave) and my favourite trick at 
children’s parties (the Ministry of 
Health thoughtfully provide a conjurer’s 
hole in the side of the calf of the 
artificial leg so that one can press one’s 
finger right into the trousered leg until 
the finger disappears). Some good stories 
would lose their bite, though I shall 
never lose the sense of sadistic pleasure 
of telling (with a good deal of exagger- 
ation) how women fainted and strong 
men paled when my foot came off and 
fell into the gutter as I was walking 
down Grainger Street, in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. After years of sitting with an 
easy conscience in buses and tubes in 
the rush hour, I would have to offer my 
seat to ladies and elderly gentlemen, and 
I would lose a cast-iron (or, more 





accurately, a rolled duralumin) excuse 
for not going to parties or meetings that 
I was morally bound to attend. 

It may, in any case, be just as well if 
my leg does grow again, because Form 
DP 26 (Application for Renewal of 
Entry of Person’s Name in Register of 
Disabled Persons: Part I—Particulars 
To Be Supplied by or In Respect of 
Applicant) is likely to keep my name off 
the Register. I have to declare that I 
am “free from the prescribed dis- 
qualifications set out below.”” Some of 
these present no problem; I can truth- 
fully swear that I am not the subject of 
an order or inquisition under the Lunacy 
Act, a criminal lunatic, a voluntary 
mental patient, a whole-time patient in 
a hospital or similar institution, or the 
inmate of any prison—even though I do 
wonder exactly what an “inmate” of a 
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prison is. But how can I declare that I 
am not, “in the opinion of the Minister 
a person of habitual bad character’’? 
The only person who knows the 
Minister’s opinion is the Minister him- 
self, and he won’t tell me. At least, the 
last time I had to renew my name I 
wrote and asked him, and he wouldn’t 
say. The Labour Exchange at Camden 
Town telephoned to say there was some 
misunderstanding and would I call: 
but I still couldn’t discover the 
Minister’s opinion. 

This time I’m going to insist on a 
truthful answer. My own opinion is 
that I am a bad character, if not 
habitually then sometimes. I drink, I 
swear, I occasionally smoke, and my 
political opinions are anathema to 
Conservative Ministers, all of whom I 
regard (politically speaking) as char- 
acters so bad as to be past all hope of 
redemption. It would be churlish to 
deny the Minister the right to hold the 
same opinion of me. 

So when I report for medical exam- 
ination and watch the doctors scrutin- 
izing my stump for the smallest sign of 
an outgrowing toenail I shall at the same 
time ask the Minister, who ought to be 
present in person on such an important 
occasion in medical history, what he 
thinks of me. There is only one thing I 
must ask him and his doctors to avoid. 
Please, please, don’t pull my leg. It 
might come off. 


nw 


“The most significant romance of our 
Time. Only a reading of the book can reveal 
its power.” 

From a review of ‘‘Lady Chatterley’s Lover” 

in the New York Times 
Oh, come. There must be an easier way 
than that. 





them anything this year? 
we will send PUNCH. 





CHRISTMAS COMES, BUT... 


HILDREN are easy, grown-ups less so. 
Bertie a box of disguises, Aunt Julia a sleeping-eye doll. 

fish? A cactus? Almost everything else has been done. 
Instead, send us their name and address, and 
Fifty-two brightened Wednesdays, and one positively 
glittering Monday (when the Almanack comes out). 
bearing your name, enabling them to bless it. Subscriptions: Great Britain 
and Eire £2 16s.; Canada (By Canadian Magazine Post) £2 10s. ($7.25); 
Elsewhere Overseas £3 (U.S.A. $9.00). 
PUNCH, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
may remit by cheques on their own banks. 
consult their bankers or remit by postal money order. 


You can hardly send old 
Tropical 
So why send 


Wealso send greetings, 


Write to: Department eED., 
U.S.A. and Canadian readers 
Other overseas readers should 
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Fireside Talk 


Y name is Charles Morris, my wife’s name is Anne, 

M and what I do for a living is neither here nor there. 

We live, or used to live, in a house we built our- 

selves, had built for us that is to say, not very far from London. 

It’s a smallish house, planned for convenience but not 

. Oppressively contemporary, and it was built to last rather than 
just to get its photograph in a semi-glossy magazine. 

We were sitting by the fire reading—I was starting a Perry 
Mason story, I remember, and had got to the point where 
Paul Drake comes in and drapes himself across the arm of 
an over-stuffed chair, whatever that may be—when a voice, 
a man’s voice almost at my elbow, said “This used to be the 
living-room apparently, or drawing-room I suppose they 
would have called it in those days.” 

““What’s this?” I asked my wife. ‘“‘A play?” 

“T’ve no idea,” she said. “ You switched it on.” 

I hadn’t touched either the 
TV or the wireless and was 
saying so when a woman’s 
voice, slightly husky and deeper NS) 
than Anne’s, asked “‘ Where did - 
you dig that up? At the 
Community Library?” | 

“Somebody must 1} 4 


have,” 


“Look here,” I cried, loudly and foolishly. 
this? What’s going on here?” 
Nobody answered. The fire burned cheerfully, the roon 
was brightly lit as we always keep it, my Perry Mason lay 
open on the carpet where I had laid it down. And after a 
while the man’s voice went casually on. “I saw him again thi 
morning,” he said. “Quite clearly. Poking about under the 
stairs, looking for something as usual. He’s balder than | 
had thought.” 
I started to say something, but when I looked across at 
Anne it was obvious she wasn’t listening. Not to me, that 
is. She had her head and eyes turned half-left, waiting fo: 
the woman’s reply. 
“T rather like him,” the woman said: “His funny clothes 
and the way he potters about. Did you find out anything 
about them?” 
“Their name was Morris, Charles and Anne Morris,” h« 
told her. “Assuming they were the first people to live here 
that is, as I think they must have been from his clothes and 
the way she always seems to have to go to another room fo: 
the things she wants and then 
take them back again. ‘That 
sort of lunacy didn’t last be- 
yond the nineteen-seventies 01 
thereabouts, I’m told.” 

| “Charles!” Anne whispered 


“What 


“They’re talking about ws.”’ 








Anne said. “Not me.” 

I put a hand out and checked 
the wireless switch, then 
walked over and tested the TV knob. Both were off. 

“T’ve been ferreting about,” the man’s voice said. “ Library, 
birth and death records, regional history office, all over the 
place. I wanted to find out all I could about these people.” 

“What’s going on?” my wife said. ‘That girl’s voice was 
right beside me, just here. It wasn’t outside.” 

I went slowly back to my chair. “So was the man’s,” I 
said. ‘At my elbow, just about.” 

We sat and looked at one another, leaning forward a little, 
with our hands pressed down on the arms of our chairs. 
Not scared exactly, but tensed up, as one is when hesitating 
whether to get up and do something about something. But 
what? 

“The house was built about a hundred and twenty years 
ago,” the man said. “Pretty solidly built, too, I should say, 
to have survived—what it had to survive. It’s been altered, 
of course, here and there; but this room is much as it was, 
and the hall and kitchen, and so on.” 

“So the way her footsteps go would be—the way she 
always went?” the woman asked. “To and fro, fetching 
and carrying. It’s funny she can’t rest, even now.” 

“Charles, I don’t like this,” Anne said. ‘“Can’t you— 
this is our house.” 

“I know,” I said. “It’s all right, darling. There’s 
probably a—some fool must have planted a tape-recorder 
on us.” But it did not occur to me to start searching. The 
voices, whatever they were, were not recorded. 

“Shove the butter over this way, would you?” the man 
said, and it was this, the utter banality and matter-of-factness 
of the remark, that gave me my first real twinge of fear. 


& ZIT WN \ 


“T know,” I said. “I know 
It’s—I don’t 
what’s happening.” My own 
voice was low, too. Somehow 
it seemed now as if we had to keep in the background, as if 
we were the intruders in our own house. 

“They talk about us as if we were dead,” Anne said. She 
shivered, and I took the hand she stretched out to me and 
held it. 

The woman was laughing, a rich warm laugh, terribly at 
home and assured and alive in that brightly-lit twentieth- 
century room. “Poor things!” she said. “What else?” 

“Come up to my study, if you’ve finished, and I’ll show 
you,” the man said. “I’ve got some notes about who they 
were and what they did and what became of them. Some of 
it is rather interesting.” His voice as he spoke seemed to 
be further off, nearer the door—our door with its plain 
solid-oak panel-less face that we were so proud of—and 
the woman’s “All right, darling” was so faint I could hardly 
hear it. There were no footsteps, no creaking floorboards 
or sense of stir and movement. Only the room felt empty. 
I mean literally empty. I had an extraordinarily definite 
unnerving conviction that there was mo one in it. 

“She called him ‘darling,’” my wife whispered, and | 
saw that there were tears in her eyes. Then for a long minute 
neither of us spoke. I sought desperately for something to 
say, something sensible, reassuring, down to earth. But 
nothing came. My book, still open on the floor, caught my 
eye and I read a line of it with a kind of numb astonishment. 
“What’s new, Perry?” Paul Drake was asking. 

“They talked of us as if we were dead,” Anne said again. 

“Well, we’re not,” I said loudly, and I thumped the arm 
of my chair over and over with my fist. “We're alive. ‘This 
is real enough. It’s solid. I’m real and you’re real. It’s 





understand 
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they—Listen,” I said, and I suddenly found that I was 
shouting, “your hand’s not dead, is it? You can feel 
mine, can’t you?” 

“Yes,” Anne said. 

“Only what?” 

“Those people, their voices, they were real too. They 
thought they were alive. They were flesh-and-blood voices, 
weren’t they? Weren’t they?” 

“It’s crazy,” I said. “They aren’t even born yet. They 
talked as if we, as if mow were over a hundred years ago. 
They seemed to think we were haunting them. Ofallthe...” 

“You were hunting about under the stairs this morning, 
you know,” Anne said. 

“Was I?” I said, only half attending. I was busy with 
my own thoughts, trying desperately to shake off the feeling 
of unreality, to get control as it were of my own surroundings 
again. 

Anne had picked up the poker and was tapping it lightly 
against the bars of the grate. “Do you think,” she said, 
“T mean could intangible things feel solid if you yourself 
were—well, if you weren’t alive any more?” 

I got up out of my chair. “Darling,” I said. 
really mustn’t...” 

“She called him ‘darling,’” my wife said, and gave a 
little shiver. 

“Sweetheart,” I said. 


"Oat sss” 


“You 


“Tf you are really worried, I’ll go 
outside and have a look. I’ll ring somebody up. Let’s get 
the car out. I am not prepared to be a ghost just because 
something a bit odd, because something we can’t for the 
moment explain, has happened to us. Look, I'll call up 
the Bensons and see if they think they’re alive.” 

But I made no move to go. A small pocket of uneasiness 
still lodged in my mind, a hardly acknowledged fear of what 
I might find if I stepped outside the circle of warmth and 
light that was at least known and familiar, at least half ours. 
Something different about the hall and stairs, a glimpse 
beyond the garden gate of towering lighted skyscrapers, the 
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nightmare of walking for ever into a world that was not my 
world at all. Suppose I rang the Bensons and nobody 
answered? Or somebody else? 

“Switch the wireless on,” my wife said, “and see. 
still use it,’ she added under her breath. 

“My dear girl!” I said, and switched it on. 

You know how long these things take, when there is 
something you particularly want to hear. What is it really? 
Half a minute perhaps, not more. But now the waiting 
seemed endless, unendurable. To an outsider, there must 
be something incredible, ludicrous, about such a situation, 
that two adult, supposedly rational people should wait hand- 
in-hand for the Light Programme to tell them whether they 
were alive or dead. But there was nothing funny about it 
for us. We sat with our eyes upon each other, motionless, 
saying nothing, while the long, long seconds ticked by. Then 
the sound came on, and we were right in the middle of 
Hancock’s Half-Hour. 

The relief from tension was so great that for a moment I 
felt quite giddy, and Anne looked as if she might faint. 
Then we pulled ourselves together and began to talk. Good- 
ness, how we talked. And laughed! We laughed at Hancock 
uproariously, and at what he said, and at ourselves. We had 
a drink to celebrate our return to life. I had a brandy, I 
remember, and Anne had a cointreau, and I kissed her and 
said “You’re alive all right,” and we laughed at that. Then 
Anne sobered down for a while and asked “But what about 
them? Weren't they real at all? What was it, Charles?” 

“Perhaps they will be, when their time comes,” I said. 
“T don’t know. I don’t know what it was. One of those 
mix-ups with Time, probably. Past and present and future 
somehow sliding together momentarily. It can happen, 
they say. No sooner said than Dunne,” I added, spelling 
the name out to make sure that my wit was not wasted. 
And we laughed uproariously, God forgive us, at that. 

Then the Hancock programme ended, and an announcer 
said “You have been listening to Scrapbook for 1959.” 

—H. F. ELLIS 


If they 


“They're not the street cries I knew as a gel!” 
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The Books they Read 


By the people who aren’t usually asked 


O ask celebrities what books they 
have enjoyed during 1959 would 
be to come down to the level of 
_ the Sundays, whose sole idea of filling 
space is to ring up Prime Ministers, 
J. B. Priestley and others within reach 
of a cheap telephone-call. What 
matters is not what the nobs read but 
what the Public read. There are, as any 
publisher will tell you, many more of 
them. Adopting the modern method 
we have thrust the mike at what, since 
they were passing a cross-roads, we 
assumed to be a cross-section of the 
reading public. 

SipneY Hope: I really want to join 
the butter queue before it gets too long; 
however... let me see. I have got a 
third of the way through Macaulay’s 
History of England. No, 1 began it on 
Boxing Day last year. Does that count? 
New books? Yes, I read them when our 
little library has them. I quite enjoyed 
a very vivid book they had in the last 
Published 


batch called Gaudy Night. 
this year? I do not think I ever look at 
the date of publication, any more than 
I do at the name of the publisher. 
Lypia GREEN-FLock: What a very 
crowded place you have chosen. I never 


read books. All around me is air and 
sky—we live in Sumpter’s Lane—and 
what should I want with other people’s 
thoughts? Oh, I have forgotten the 
novel my brother-in-law is writing. I 
have enjoyed what I have read of it. It 
describes the Great God Pan’s sojourn 
in the General Post Office. 

SamMMy Hepces: What do you pay 
for interviews? 

LizBeTH Browne: The book I liked 
most during 1959 was called Secrets des 
Femmes Russes. Our art master brought 
it back from his holiday. I also liked 
a book—I forget the name of it—about 
a Colonel’s widow who pretended to be 
sixteen and went in for show-jumping. 

Sir Marcus Linc: Volume XVII of 
the Excavation Report from Sidi 
Barracq. Gives dimensions of all the 
potsherds. That’s the great thing about 
the past, the detail. 

Mavup Freep: The Madcap from the 
Rectory, Curate’s Relish, Vi of the 
Vicarage, Mollie Madcap, Mollie in 


St. Alban’s, Vi and Mollie, Ltd., Larks 
in the Deanery, Mollie... 

Sip Percu: A copy of Lolita, granger- 
ised by a scholar I know. Know what 
that is? Sticking bits in between the 
pages on the same subject. It’s after a 
guy called James Granger. You could 
hardly lift the book when he was 
through with it. 

Lapy Biave: The kind of book that 
appeals to me is the book which brings 
back the whole fragrance of a vanished 
era. Lord Porcham’s Aisles of the Years 
reminded me so vividly just what it was 
like to dine with the Monteverdes. 
Then there was a delightful little book 
by poor Kitty Beauchamp-Thompson’s 
maid, Employer and Friend. I suppose 
I ought to add something heavy. I like 
history. Son of Nell Gwynn was a good 
one. 

ANGELA Bayes: I really can’t think 
what has come out during the past year. 
It’s usually safe to say the new C. P. 
Snow. Graham Greene: has he done 
anything new lately? I don’t suppose 
you'd be interested in Recession Patterns 
in Industrial Psychology, would you? 
The firm I work for is owned by 
the author’s father and he wanted 
it summarized. Has Elizabeth Bowen 
written any new books this year? Or 
there’s that flat-faced man, I can never 
remember his name. 

STANLEY GRANT: Gulch Stories is a 
good book. It comes out every month. 
So’s Space Confessions. That’s on 
Tuesdays. Hard cover books? No, 
never. They don’t go in your pocket 
easy. That’s what I like, a book that 
bends. 

Janet JAMes: The girl in the Library 
keeps two new books for me every 
morning. I like romances. No, I don’t 
notice the names. 

PrisciLLA LaNnc: I’m doing “A” 
level English and in Practical Dis- 
crimination we learn that true critical 
severity demands we should dismiss the 
output of the last thirty years as unadult, 
invalid and... and... I think it’s 
lacking in awareness. So the only new 
books I feel at home with are books on 
how to do things. I’ve just finished a 
very interesting one on riveting china. 
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Canon Hawk: Well, I should cer- 
tainly include Blow-lamps for Two 
Blonde in the Abbattoir was rather old 
fashioned, I thought, but the interest 
was well sustained. Do you know thi 
new Danish writer, Jensen Ortmund 
His hero, Carl Carlsen, works for Virus 
Control, one of the departments in th 
World Health Organisation. Wheneve 
a batch of virus is hijacked he is called 
in. Usually the book starts with 
enormous meal of pickled herring and 
pastries. In one book Carlsen escape 
from the virus-smugglers chained to 
Giant Ape that is 
chicken-pox. 

Hersert Gove: I know what you ’ré 
after. Every year I read them in th 
Sunday papers. ‘Two-guinea books! 
Three-guinea books! Reviewers, mostly 
that get the books for nothing or friends 
of the writers of something. First 
edition readers! Give the book a boost 
now and sell it at treble its face value in 
twenty years! How many 3/6 Book 
Tokens would it take to buy an ex 
Premier’s Memoirs? Another thing 
the ones who don’t plump for novels 
choose such large books. Get them out 
of the library and you find you can’t 
read them at meals. And then those 
photographs! ... 


suffering fro! 


—R. G. G. PRICE 
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“1 said you'll have to speak up!” 
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The “Travelmaster” Perpetual Bus-ticket. 
The numbers denoting route, stage boarded, 
price, date and serial number are all instantly 
adjustable by means of small knurled wheels. 
Will save £££££ in fares over the weeks. 
Strongly constructed in white/blue/grey/orange 
plastic. 


BOSS PRESENTS 


At least two big firms have announced that they 

will not be sending out official Christmas cards this 
year. It is too much to hope that the whole of British 
Industry will join them in this splendid decision, but 
at least they might try to get an inch or two out of 
the groove. For years members of the board have 
been pelting members of every other board with 
calendars, diaries, pens, pencils and bookmarks, all 
embossed with the name, address and telephone number 
of the firm. It is time for a change. Here are a few 
suggestions for new lines in official Christmas presents. 


> 

The “ Tymemaster ” window-box sundial. Every 
director can tell the date at a glance by looking 
at one of his innumerable calendars; but it is 
not always so easy to tell the time. The ‘ Tyme- 
master” fits neatly into any window-box. Once 
it is oriented so that the shadow falls in the correct 
direction it is infallible. (Caution: the “ Tyme- 
master” will not work by artificial light.) 


The “ Eezifind’’ paper-mark. A development of 
the traditional book-mark, especially devised for 
readers of the Sunday Times. It not only marks 
the page at which you left off, but, by adjustment 
of the slides provided, the column and the para- 
graph. Indispensable for conscientious readers. 


Personalized stamps. What greater compliment 
could you pay a business associate than a set ® 
of postage stamps with his head-and-shoulders 
portrait on them? Obtainable in all denomin- 
ations from 43d. to 2s. 6d. in authentic colours 
and designs. 
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The “ Pointmaster ” transistorized pencil-sharpener. 

Sharpens your pencils twice as sharply in half the time. Works 
from the mains, or can be used with a battery if preferred. A 
revolution in modern pencil-sharpening! No company director 
can afford to be without one. 


The “ Pepys” Diary-rack. ene 
good resolutions you make your- 
self, you are certain to receive 
at least a dozen diaries from your 
competitors. There is no better 
way of storing them than in a 
“Pepys” diary-rack. Holds up to 
twelve diaries instantly available. 





The “Phonemaster” multiple tele- 
phone operator. Every business- 
man knows the embarrassment of 
having to speak into several tele- 
phones at once. Now that old 
apology of “I’m on the other 


line” will be a thing of the past. 
With the “ Phonemaster” you 
can cope with as many as six 
telephones simultaneously. 


The “ Waterford ” Old English coffee- 
maker—for the director who likes to 
make coffee in the office. Choice of 
antique styles for bowl sections; 

heating by oil-lamp, candle or flint- The “ Shareograph ” buying guide. 

and-steel. An ornament worthy of BREWERIES You can’t rely on remembering all 

any director’s desk. Matching antique - PLASTICS ‘the shares you are due to buy or 

coffee extra. ENGINEERING sell, any more than your wife can 

aaa rely on remembering all the 

manifold items she needs for 

cro ra | the kitchen. The “ Shareograph ” 

shows clearly your needs on the 

Stock Exchange for the day. 

Finished in white enamel with 

pointers in red, black or green; 

de luxe model decorated with 

blue chips. 
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Our Catering Correspondent cases a number of Christmas joints 


Christmas Dinner, around which, 
as all must agree, the great religious 
festival of Christmas revolves. More 
and more catering establishments are 
finding that they can make a good thing 
out of this, whether at middle day or in 
the evening. With special close placing 
of tables and careful husbanding of first- 
sitting leftovers even a moderate-sized 
hotel can serve as many as five hundred 
real slap-ups (“ proper Dingley-Dellers” 
as one proud proprietor told me, busily 
tearing wings and legs off turkeys and 
packing up the breasts for sale to a 
canning factory). At anything between 
3 gns. and 6gns. a head this amply 
compensates for any damage resulting 
from customers’ seasonable high spirits; 
in any case, if enough eye-witnesses can 
be found to convince a diner that he 
threw bottles he is usually prepared to 
find a little extra on the bill. 
Before I come down to the particular 
I think I should make one point of 
general application to all hotel-Christ- 
mas eating: do try, if possible, to make 
reservations for the first sitting, when 
the napery is clean, the staff cool and 
the smell of food largely confined 
behind the service doors. There is 
something vaguely unappetizing in 
finding your chair-leg hitched up on a 
fragment of some complete stranger’s 
duck, and the air heavy with the 
fumes of burning brandy as you 
sit down to your melon-and-ginger. 
Though a thoroughly spoiled tablecloth 
will probably be removed altogether, 
minor stains are apt to be merely 
covered up with strategic articles 
of table furniture: lighthearted chatter 
soon dies when you shift a cumbersome 
silver cruet to reveal a little heap of 
cranberry sauce. And the staff by this 
time are hot and exhausted, if not 
actually abusive. They may have begun 
with a mask of bonhomie, but this 
cracked with the first blow-out squeaker 
to hit them in the ear as they manipu- 
lated the chestnut stuffing, and by the 


| WOULD like to deal first with the 


time a few blithe spirits have insisted 
on their wearing a Napoleonic hat in 
pea-green tissue, and listening to a 
spirited recital of cracker-mottoes from 
little Edna, punctuated by coarse asides 
from Uncle Fred, they are understand- 
ably in a mood to serve the hot mince- 
pies directly down any handy décolletage. 
Now for some pros and cons on 
individual establishments. I should 
perhaps mention that I complained 
about some of the cons last year, 
mentioning Punch, the Wine and Food 
Society and the police, so some of them 
may have disappeared by now: on the 
other hand, so may some of the pros. 
At the WHITE HORSE, PINCHAMPTON, for 
instance (one of my second-sitting calls), 
I found a chartered accountant under 
the table, who has since taken over my 
income tax and is doing wonders with 
it. This may not be a regular feature. 
Parties of eight were seated at tables 
for four—and in one case, for two—at 
the BOLOGNA GUESTHOUSE, MITCHAM, 
and six of my party had had their 
elbows in the gravy in the first 
five minutes. Other cons included 
insecurely-hung decorations; several 
Chinese lanterns fell on to the table, 
also one terra-cotta Santa Claus whose 
string snapped. Pros. No recordings of 


“T’ll say this for your father—he was 
the tastiest meal I ever had.” 
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Rudolf the Red-Nosed Reindeer; and a 
firm line taken with second-sitting 
customers who, on the plea that their 
meal was now an hour and a half 
behind schedule, entered in a body and 
tried to dislodge first-sitters by force. 

Of the hotels offering full Christmas 
Eve, Christmas Day and Boxing Day 
programmes I must single out THE 
SARACEN’S HEAD, BULWORTH-ON-SEA. 
The arrangements can only be described 
as comprehensive, and included a 
number of items co-opted from other 
festivals, such as an Easter Bonnet 
Parade, fireworks on the lawn, a beauty 
competition, and a maypole set up in 
the residents’ lounge. Both the 
formation dancing and the charades, 
which took place after every meal, 
were compulsory. I should perhaps 
add, however, that the all-in tariff was 
30 gns.—a figure possibly beyond the 
purses of many who would regard this as 
their ideal Christmas—and that balloon 
breakages were charged as extras. 

My last call, in this round-up of 
almost a year ago, was at the PICASSO 
HOTEL, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, where it seemed 
to me that the arrangements were fault- 
less throughout. I seem to have lost my 
notes, so actual details escape me, but 
there was a warmth, a gaiety, a sense 
of everything being for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds which, as I 
recollect, stayed with me for several 
hours afterwards. During a_ very 
amusing skit in which I took part, and 
which gained such momentum that it 
actually moved out of the hotel into the 
street, a fellow-guest disguised as a 
policeman tried to arrest me, and I still 
have his helmet as a reminder of what 
the really good hotel Christmas can 
contribute to the Season of Goodwill. 

May I conclude by commending to 
you our advertisers on the adjoining 
page? ‘There is, of course, no question 
of pros and cons with them. ‘They are 
all impeccable, you can take our 
Advertisement Manager’s word for it. 

— J. B. BOOTHROYD 
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FORGET THE WHOLE THING 


THE SUMMERHOUSE 


WHITLEY GREEN, HANTS. 


‘*Going to the dear old Summerhouse again this year, George?” 


“Rather, old boy.- None of this Yuletide nonsense for me. I hear all rooms have special 


" fitments for pouring water on waits now.” 


“*Splendid! And of course they always have gorgeous salads and iced drinks.” 


“And no mention of Christmas on pain of eviction.” 


“‘Just so. Remember the feller two years ago who brought a false nose with him? 


Ha-Ha-Ha!”’ 


“‘Ha-Ha-Ha! Well, see you there. Don’t forget your tennis gear.” 


“‘Not I. We’ll have a good old bask together in the artificial sun lounge.” 


JUST TWO MORE SATISFIED CUSTOMERS LONGING FOR ANOTHER CHRISTMAS THAT NEVER WAS. 
NOT A CRACKER IN SIGHT, AND THE COST IS SO LITTLE MORE! 





ENJOY A 
REAL DICKENS CHRISTMAS 


instinct with the atmosphere of Pickwick and 
the immortal ‘‘Carol”’. Genuine period food 
at all meals (hot ‘‘Punch”’ extra). Waiters 
dressed as ‘‘Scrooge,”’ ‘‘Spirit of Christmas 
Past,” ‘‘Marley’s Ghost,” and many more. 
All this + our own Cheeryble Bros. in 
charge of the festivities (Ted and Frank 
Boskett, props.) when you step back into 
the nineteenth century at 
THE STAG 
STUGBOROUGH 
(Free gifts include Tim Cratchit crutches for 
the kiddies.) 





Up a Remote TRIBUTARY OF THE 


AMAZON 


You will know a Christmas you have 

never known before. Tribal dances, head- 

shrinking ceremonies and many other 
unusual features make this 


SOUTH AMERICAN CHRISTMAS 
something that is different. Taste jungle 
dishes in their natural setting. Hear the 

native carols, see them climb the Tree. 

*““XMASCURSIONS LTD.” 
HAYMAREET, 





OTHERS PUT ON—YOU TAKE 
OFF! 


Book this year’s Christmas Now 
AT 
DR. WIGSON’S HEALTH CENTRE 
(Nuthatch, Wilts.) 


Inches off your trousers after three days’ 
cross-countries and round-the-clock P.T., 
by qualified instructors. Miracles of 
culinary imagination performed within the 
standard vegetarian framework. ‘‘When I 
think of all those fools stuffing themselves 
with...” (Mrs. E. R., Botton.) 





Consult YULETIME, for best and most up-to-date 
information on WHO will be CHRISTMASING 
WHERE. Essential information for the socially- 
conscious will be confidentially supplied, based on 


electronic = of guest-lists over last 5 years. 
Ring BRA 1 





MRS. DARLING, widowed but 30 years a wife, 
will make a Christmas for three single gentlemen 
again this year. Newspapers warmed, slippers laid 
out, pipes filled, etc. Good home cooking. Six- 
reed in pee extra. “THE HOLLY TREE,” 





MARROWBY HOTELS INC. require 30 actors to 
play Santa at their principal Houses all over the U.S. 

ree passage, $1,000 and tips. Reindeer-handlers 
— also some experience chimney descents. 
Apply: LoNnpon AGENTs, FISCHBEIN & MAC- 
sWi EENEY. MARROWBY Hote, Davirs STREET, W. 





Stamp Collectors. Why not a Philatelist 

Christmas at the Pennyblack Guest House 
Swanage? 1000s of swaps, interesting; 
museum of imperforate forgeries in saloon 
bar. At Christmas a man wants to be with 
his own kind. No dealers. 





It’s the Kiddies’ Time, but why should 
you worry? Just label them and put them on 


_the train, we do the rest. In our padded and 


soundproofed rooms they can play drum 
and trumpets ad lib. Send for our last year’s 
tape-recordings and you’ll know what you’ r« 
missing. ‘THE CRIB,” Haverrorpwes1 





Why not a real Old Testament Christmas? 
Ring or Write, Mount Hermon Tours 
Tel Aviv, Israel. 





2,000 Bangs! Yes, amid happy laught« 
over 2,000 crackers were pulled last Christ 
mas at MERRYDAY MANOR, Boor. 
where Fun is our Business. Also seasonabl 
fare, innumerable balloons. Novelty dances 
each night, two bands, excellent cella: 
C. of E. and R.C. churches, 3 mins. bus rid« 
You haven’t known a Christmas until you’ v 
let your hair down at MERRYDAY 
Hurry. Filling-up rapidly. 


THE ONLY CARAVAN CHRISTMAS! 
Botlinson’s A.1. Sites will be asembling 
their Krissmass Kamp on the outskirts of select 
Cheltenham this year. What a thrill to tell 
your friends you spent the festive season in 
a three-berth ‘‘ WUNDERHOLME”’ and cooked 
your turkey on a communal alfresco spit 
Our carol night is fast becoming a legend 
Last year every site-member participated and 
toured the vacated ’vans singing their heart: 
out. That way they kept warm. Botlinson’s 
Bagshot. 








DID YOU KNOW that Curistmas Day is 
on January 6th? You may think you’re 
going away for it, but you’ll be back before 
it’s here. Write for fascinating details and 
subscription rates to THE CALENDAR PRO 
TECTION Society, 26 The Boulevarde 
Bimbourne, Bucks. 





HAVE YOU TRIED THE 


RAILWAY 
HOTEL 


WEDNESBOROUGH ? 


Specializing in recent years 
in the Family Christmas, the 
Railway Hotel, Wednes- 
borough, offers a truly wintry 
reception for those who de- 
plore the canting insincerity 
of the commercialized Christ 
mas. Guaranteed run at a 
loss. Cooking adheres rigidly 


to British Railways standards. Many rooms haunted. Continuous shunting. Wines proved 
good travellers over long distances. Coffee permanently on the hob. Bring own towels 
soap, hot water, and return home delighted and amazed. ‘Trains pass the door. 

The Very Rev. B. H. le G. writes: ‘‘Christmas at the RatLway, WEDNESBOROUGH, is a 


starkly realistic reminder of the day when there was ‘no room at the inn.’ 


always be plenty of room at this one.” 
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There should 





On Looking Back 


How much fun was the Old-fashioned Christmas? 


ET us* put on’ our Registered 
Rejoicing Gentleman’s Greatcoat 
and our Noiseless and Creakless 
Acceleropoedo Clerical Boots (as patron- 
ized by Prince Albert), take a quick 
swig of sassafras chocolate, and step 
back into a Christmas Day in Dickens’ 
London to see for ourselves. 

The calm of Christmas morning is 
somewhat impaired by the arrival, as 
usual, of The Times and the Daily News, 
obsessed as always by Papal Encroach- 
ments, Mormonite Tricks, Fenianism 
and, of course, the Apprehended Strike 
of Engine-Drivers on the London and 
North-Western Railway. The Times 
takes almost no notice of Christmas, 
save for a listing of Top People who are 
entertaining select circles in their castles 
and abbeys, and, at the other extreme, a 
reference to parochial plans for filling 
the bellies of paupers and debtors. Of 
the Christmas activities of the classes 
in between, not a word is said. 

The worthier middle classes, as one 
will soon discover, are preparing to go 
out and beam over the happy poor. 
Their children are thoughtlessly delaying 
them with new Christmas riddles like, 
“Papa, what animal most resembles a 
bad Frenchman? Why, a cellar-rat, of 
course. Oh, don’t you see, Papa, a 
scelerat, s-c-e-\——”” Already the boys 
are clamouring to be taken to see Signor 
Ethardo, the Spiral Ascensionist, at 
the Crystal Palace. Delights like these 
must wait; the paupers come first. 

For days the workhouse inmates have 
been polishing their shoes and manners 
for this occasion, and their children 
have been decking the walls of the 
Industrial Training School with mottoes 


and evergreens. Thanks to a whip- 
round by (among others) the City 
Kitchen and the King of Hanover, and, 
in Mile End, to a levy on the sewer 
rate, the paupers are assured of ample 
supplies of beef, plum pudding (un- 
stoned), porter and snuff. But some of 
the watchers, standing there in their 
Toga Wrappers and Pocket Siphonias, 
entertain deep misgivings. Is not all 
this liberality but the thin end of the 
Welfare State? The sooner some of 
these able-bodied fellows get back on to 
skilly the better. 

It is well that the visitors to the 
Strand Union cannot foresee the dis- 
graceful scenes that will occur when they 
have left. Inflamed by their pint of 
Barclay’s and unstoned plum pudding, 
the single men demand from the super- 
intendent the ancient right of free 
access. to the single women’s ward. 
After all, they point out, the married 
paupers are being allowed to visit their 
wives on Christmas Day, so why can’t 
the single men visit the single women, 
to sing them a snatch and jolly them 
along? It is an old workhouse tradition, 
they argue; but the white-faced super- 
intendent says that this tradition, which 
was observed only in an age of great 
laxity, was abolished twenty years 
previously. Notwithstanding this ex- 
planation, four single men climb over a 
partition and join the single women, 
who receive them gratefully. After a 
very painful scene, the offenders are 
extracted and removed to Bow Street. 

The inmates of the city’s two remain- 
ing debtors’ prisons eat their Christmas 
fare without benefit of spectators. 
In Horsemonger Lane Gaol the twenty- 
odd residents divide among themselves 
two bequests to Surrey debtors left by 
a Mr. Arthur Mouse and a Mistress 
Jemima Hackett. Unfortunately these 
bequests have dwindled to a handful of 
coppers, but there is as usual {1 from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. As the 
debtors have probably enjoyed many a 
Christmas dinner at somebody else’s 
expense, undue sympathy need not be 
bestowed on them. 

After the outing to the workhouse, 
the day is spent in family romps, in 
frustrated attempts at story-telling (why 
can’t children Jisten any more?), in 
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examining the new mahogany stereo- 
scope with its 10,000 scenes, and in 
initiating the daughters into Poticho- 
mania, “the art of decorating glass to 
make it look like painted porcelain.” 
There is also respectful speculation as 
to what the Queen and Consort are 
doing. The Consort, as it later emerges, 
is out with the Royal Buck Hounds. 

On Boxing Day, the question of 
whether or not to take the children to 
see Signor Ethardo has to be faced. 
What is a spiral ascensionist, anyway? 
Fortunately the newspapers, while neg- 
lecting Christmas as an_ institution, 
devote enormous space to the post- 
Christmas entertainments. It turns out 
that Signor Ethardo tours the world 
with a fifty-foot circular staircase, 
distinguished from other circular stair- 
cases in that a smooth plane surface 
takes the place of the steps. It has no 
hand rails, the path is but one foot wide 
and the angle of ascent is thirty-five 
degrees. The Signor will walk up it 
to the top and then down again. 

Well, there might be something in it, 
but what else is on? The Alhambra has 
a ballet called “The Descent of King 
Dragon-Fly and his Cortege of Golden 
Moths into the Clematis Bowers of 
Arcadia.” H’m. At Astley’s there is 
the usual hippic and saltatory talent. 
Even that might be better than these 
everlasting dioramas—this year it is 
Life on the Ganges, the Lisbon Earth- 
quake and the Royal Castle of Stolzen- 
fels, which has some special thunder- 
storm effects. 

There are, of course, more sober 
delights than these. Under the headline 
“Christmas Intellectual Entertain- 
ments” the Morning Herald suggests a 
visit to the Museum of Economic 
Geology, the Herbarium of the Botani- 
cal Society and the Phrenological Casts 
at Exeter Hall. It will not be easy to 
recruit juvenile support for any of these. 
All right, Signor Ethardo it is. 

And now to get down to that double- 
length Christmas issue of Eliza Cook’s 
Journal, with an article telling just how 
wonderful Christmas was in the real old 
days, when the squire threw open his 
house at daybreak and the whole village 
trooped in to play Tickle-Me-Quickly 
and Pirley Pease-Weep, and the squire’s 
sons chased the tenants’ daughters over 
and under the beds. Let’s hope that 
old-fashioned Christmas lived up to its 
legend. —E. S. TURNER 
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“*A pity in a way—there’s a magnificent Adam ceiling.” 
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Little 
Brief 
Authority 


Power, as we are all aware, can sometimes be cut 
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Heartbreak Hospital - By Richard Gordon 


you have to be fighting fit to stick 

life in hospital. It takes a strong 
physique to face sleeping in a dorm 
with a bunch of bedfellows aged from 
eighteen to eighty, most of whom do 
peculiar things in the night. Or to 
greet each day about five-thirty a.m., 
over a chipped enamel bowl of tepid 
water with somebody asking if you want 
your teeth in yet. Or to take orders 
about getting into bed and putting out 
your. pipe from an aproned woman 
young enough to be your daughter. 
Or to nab a nurse for a bedpan outside 
regulation hours—an art compared with 
which catching waiters’ eyes in busy 
restaurants is as simple as stopping an 
empty bus. 

But let us be fair to our quaint old 
hospitals, which like many other of our 
ancient monuments stand so awkwardly 
amid the traffic in the middle of our 
noisy towns. They can’t do much about 
the dorm system, for instance, unless 
they kill a few patients. It is very 
agreeable to be ill in your own private 
cubicle, but rather pointless if you 
choke to death because the nurse at the 
end of the ward can’t see you’ve turned 
blue. (Possibly the solution is closed- 
circuit television, with Big Sister watch- 
ing everyone from the central control 
room.) 

The hospitals’ addiction to dawn 
wakefulness should be more amenable 
to treatment, if anyone knew exactly 
why the patient’s day must always start 
before the Army’s. It probably reflects 
Victorian faith in the salutary effects of 


I: is a well known clinical fact that 


early rising, particularly in institutions, 
but nobody troubles to change it 
because of upsetting the traditional 
pattern of ward routine. This is 
designed round the magic hour of ten 
in the morning, when the consultant 
appears in the ward at the head of his 
clinical cortége. 

The tornado of tidying, temperature- 
taking, treatment, and tea-trolleys that 
sweeps through the patients before- 
hand arises because nothing in the 
slightest way offensive must fall upon 
the great man’s eye or nostril. The ward 
becomes as smart as a warship awaiting 
an admiral’s inspection. The homely 
jumble of toothpaste, jam, orange 
squash, football pools, and cigarette- 
ends on the lockers are swept from sight. 
The screens, medicine bottles, and 
flowers are arranged with surgical 
precision. The floor gleams with waxy 
sterility. The only difficult fixtures in 
the ward to slip neatly into place are the 
patients. 

As they clearly cannot be allowed to 
loll about like Teddy-boys on a street 
corner, they are tidied into bed. And 
anyone who has been tucked-in by a 
pair of skilful nurses, with the sheet 
drawn taut at the level of the nose and 
permitting no movement except the 
gentlest of respiration, will agree that 
this is very tidy indeed. 

Apart from these esthetic reasons, 
there is no need for a fair proportion of 
patients in hospital to be kept in bed at 
all. Admittedly, we have a strong profes- 
sional tradition of “ putting the patient 
to bed”—it gives him the impression 
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that something is being done, and 
everyone else a chance to make up 
their minds what on earth is the matte: 
with him. Progressive hospitals are 
fortunately now realizing that too much 
bed is as harmful as too little, and 
research workers are tackling the prob- 
lem in a thorough and characteristic 
way. Instead of telling the patients to 
get up and go out to the pictures, our 
hospitals have developed an elaborate 
bedside organization to overcome the 
adverse effects of prolonged rest in bed. 

As soon as the patient has wriggled 
from his sheets far enough to draw 
breath he is set upon by a gym mistress 
in a white overall who puts him through 
violent leg exercises, as though he had 
to turn out that afternoon for Totten- 
ham Hotspur. Atrophy of the mind 
being as dangerous as atrophy of the 
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“ Hi, gorgeous !” 





muscles, the gym mistress is replaced 
by a girl in a hand-woven skirt and 
sandals, who directs the hospital equiv- 
alent of sewing mailbags. To give the 
patient, like the prisoner, an interest in 
remaining alive, he is provided with the 
raw materials for making a pink bunny. 

The only snag about this occupational 
therapy is the modern patient having 
no time for it. After the girl with the 
bunnies, nurses appear to rub his back 
against bed-sores, a lad comes to sell him 
magazines, a lady to distribute the 
library books, the hospital almoner to 
straighten out his certificates, and the 





hospital chaplain to straighten out his 
sins, thirty students to feel his lump, the 
professor of bacteriology who is collect- 
ing material for a book, the houseman 
who has forgotten to write up his notes, 
and a number of old women who sweep 
the floor and conduct a loud clinico- 
pathological conference among them- 
selves about everyone’s complaints. It 
is, of course, totally impossible in a 
modern hospital ever to get any rest. 
As all these hospital functionaries 
have to be paid, fed, and taxed, the 
supporting companies of clerks and 
cooks leave the patients of any important 
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institution outnumbered by about fifteen 
to one. No wonder the poor patient 
sometimes confuses the ranks, and there 
was quite a scene recently in one of our 
teaching hospitals when the senior 
surgeon was taken for the ward barber 
in his white coat. 

Although hospitals rate their im- 
portance by the number of beds they 
contain, like a liner by her tonnage, 
most treatment is dispensed downstairs 
in the out-patients’ department. Re- 
cently, hospitals’ out-patients have been 
basically reformed through the “ap- 
pointments system.” No longer does 
the patient pass the time sitting on a 
hard bench in a draughty hall wondering 
when the devil he is going to see the 
doctor. Now he fills in a form and gets 
a card giving him a definite appointment, 
which he can read to pass the time 
sitting on a hard bench in a draughty 
hall wondering when the devil he is 
going to see the doctor. 

Out-patient appointments have be- 
come even more fanciful than British 
Railways’ time-tables—though not be- 
cause the consultant is finishing his 
lunch or playing snooker or dandling 
the nurse on his knee. He examines and 
possibly cuts open large numbers of 
people every day, and some always being 
unexpectedly difficult, hospitals can’t 
provide punctuality. But they can 
provide magazines or draught boards, 
or more imaginative distractions for 
their waiting patients than a cup of tea, 
a currant bun, and some posters from 
the Ministry of Health saying WE WANT 
YOUR BLOOD. 

The patient’s lot in hospital, upstairs 
and downstairs, continues steadily to 
improve. Even the ritual of twice-daily 
temperature-taking is slowly being dis- 
placed, and soon we shall be back to 
the gentle pre-penicillin days when the 
ward sister marked the temperature the 
patient ought to have, so as not tq 
disturb the gratifying symmetry of her 
fever charts. Inconveniences are ine 
escapable in modern temples of scientific 
healing—though the patients stubbornly 
regard these as unpleasant places you 
go into when you must, and either come 
out again or not, according to your luck. 

And possibly they’re right. 


Next Week: 
The Tyranny of Fashion, 
by Susan Chitty 
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In the City 


Flying on the Never-Never 


HE hire purchase boom has lost 

none of its bounce. By the end of 
October the H.P. debt had risen to 
£807,000,000—getting on for twice the 
total of a year and a half ago. With the 
Christmas spree upon us that total will 
probably have increased further by the 
end of the year. Its expansion must take 
a good deal of the credit for the vigorous 
recovery in retail sales and in the 
industries making consumer goods, 
including the motor-cars which are 
responsible for nearly three-quarters of 
all hire purchase transactions. 

Hardly a week passes without the 
appearance of yet another embellish- 
ment to the glittering shop window of 
goods and services that can now be 
enjoyed on deferred payment terms. 
The latest of these comes from those 
ever imaginative and vigorous pioneers 
of the business, United Dominions 
Trust, who are offering deferred pay- 
ment facilities to members of approved 
flying clubs. Training and refresher 
courses which may cost up to £200, and 
should of course be compressed in as 
short a period as possible, can be paid 
over a period of eighteen months. 

These arrangements, which have 
been made with the Association of 
British Aero Clubs, do not—repeat not 
—cover damage to life and limb. This, 
however, can be secured under the 
oldest of all forms of deferred payment, 
namely, accident and life policies under 
which reasonable compensation’ for 
oneself or one’s heirs can be obtained 
on payment of regular premiums. If 
it be objected that this is not hire 
purchase, since it is not paying while 
the consumer is enjoying the use of the 
article purchased, the answer surely is 
that something is being enjoyed, namely, 
the feeling of security and contentment 
in the knowledge that one’s hospital 
bills and perhaps even funeral expenses 


will be duly paid for. 


United Dominions Trust have also 
branched into the financing of import- 
export trade between Germany, Holland 
and the United Kingdom. Arrange- 
ments have been made with finance 
houses in those countries by which 
importers of goods sold by Britain, and 
vice versa, will be able to pay by 
monthly instalments. Discussions for 
similar arrangements are going on with 
institutions in other European countries. 
This is hire purchase driving boldly into 
the sixes and sevens of the European 
Common Market and Free Trade 
Association. 

This evidence of expansion and 
dynamism underlines the wisdom and 
farsightedness of the banks which a year 
and a half ago decided to acquire 
interests in this form of credit. Barclays, 
for example, have found this venture 
particularly profitable. It was in June 
1958 that this bank acquired one million 
U.D.T. stock units at £4 each. This 
original investment of £4,000,000 is now 
worth £10,750,000 and brings in a 


In the Country 





Food From the Factory 


MONTH ago a company was 
registered in London for the 
industrial manufacture of protein. The 
founders of this enterprise claim that 
they have a process which can replace 
the bullock. Though they do not claim 
to be able to manufacture steak or 
sirloin, they do maintain that, by 
feeding grass into their machine and 
subjecting it to some chemical process 
of digestion, protein can be produced. 
I understand that it appears in the form 
of white pellets about the size of an 
aspirin. 
Other alarming and saddening news 
comes from Germany, where the 
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return of 6} per cent on the original 
outlay—an outcome which on_ both 
counts, capital and income, should 
satisfy any bank. 

U.D.T. may be the pioneer in the 
instalment credit field but the forme: 
Commercial Bank of Scotland was the 
first of the joint stock banks to link itself 
to hire purchase credit. It blazed th 
trail which has now been so profitably 
followed by others. It is now the 
National Commercial Bank of Scotland 
and on its recently published figures 
must be counted one of the most uy 
and coming banking institutions in this 
country. Its profits and dividend have 
risen and some of the increase has 
undoubtedly come from its hire pur 
chase associates. It is raising fresh 
capital, some of which will go into hire 
purchase business. Its shares are now 
quoted on a very flattering 2°8 per cent 
yield basis—a clear indication that the 
investing public expects still heavie 
yields from the kindly and willing H.P 
milch cow. — LOMBARD LANI 


problems of obtaining an edible glucos¢ 
from sawdust have been solved; and 
where, apparently, it is now sold as a 
breakfast food. 

America, not to be outdone, is busily 
doing research on the foul green alge 
which pollute ponds and other stagnant 
water. Washington claims that these 
algz can be made into a biscuit which 
carries the highest known quantity of 
digestible protein and which is ideal in 
solving the problems of nutrition in 
space travel. 

But the final insult against good living 
comes from France itself where a group 
of chemistsstate that they have produced 
wine without the help of a single grape 
They do not claim a vintage. They do 
not say whether their liquor is Macon 
or Beaujolais. But they do claim that 
from fermented sugar they can produce 
a wine which only an epicure could 
distinguish from a genuine claret. 
Almost as depressing as their invention 
is the news that no Burgundian has 
lynched these alchemists. 

But if it is true that the population 
of the world will at least double itself 
by a.p. 2000, we shall see that these sorts 
of inventions and processes are a mere 
beginning to an inevitable tendency. 
Natural food will become as rare as life 
itself—for it’s becoming increasingly 
clear that life is not the same thing as 
existence. — RONALD DUNCAN 
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Toby Competitions 


No. 91—Bedside Manner 
OMPETITORS are invited to set an examination paper 
for medical finals on the Doctor-Patient Relationship. 
Limit: 100 words. 


A prize consisting of a framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for the best entry. 
Runners-up will receive a book token to the value of one guinea. 
Entries by first post on Friday, December 18, to ‘Tony Com- 
PETITION No. 91, Punch, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 88 
(Where gods told lies of old) 


Modern oracles apparently find it harder to achieve a genuine 
ambiguity than did the one at Delphi. Perhaps it’s because 
English lacks a construction like the accusative and infinitive. 
Most competitors resorted to cloudy vagueness, some took the 
easy path of constructing a question so involved that any 
answer was ambiguous, and some didn’t achieve ambiguity at 
all (or else concealed their second meaning so skilfully that it 
wasn’t perceptible after several readings.) ‘The winner is: 

JOHN S. W. LITTLE 
THE LODGE 
HIGHBRIDGE 
SOMERSET 
DiaLoGue WITH AN ELECTRONiC BRAIN 
‘‘Who is to blame for teen-age crime?” 
I kept on asking: ‘‘Whose the sin?” 
The answer ticked out every time: 
“Inquire within.” 

Runners-up are: 

Dear Aunt Myrt_e,—My boy-friend and I first met at a Prom, 
and are very keen on music. We are both violinists and have spent 
many happy hours together playing duets; but recently I have 
begun to notice a disturbing thing about Cuthbert—he always takes 
the air and leaves me to play the second violin part. It makes me 
so mad sometimes I could scream. What shall I do? 

CHANTERELLE 

Dear CHANTERELLE,—Give him the air. 

AUNT MYRTLE 
G. ¥. Blundell, Littlewood, East Malling, Kent 
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THE IRREPRESSIBLE 


Street Boy (to Cabby in a Block). ‘‘LOOK ’ERE, ARE YOU A 
GOIN’ ON WI’ THIS FOUR-WHEELER?—’R ELSE ME AN’ MY FRIEND’ LL 
GET DOWN AN’ WALK!” [Retires hastily 

March 27 1886 











We dined together at the Mitre tavern, when the talk fell upon 
marriage. Boswell—‘‘Do you think, sir, that a woman who is ugly 
but of good intellect can make a happy partner in marriage?” 
Johnson—‘ Why, sir, what could be easier? Provided that the 
brilliance of her intellectual qualities fascinates the husband to the 
exclusion of all else, I see no prospect of failure.” —¥. H. Polfrey, 
Fircroft, Broadwater Rise, Guildford, Surrey 

OQ. Shall I live to see my life’s work completed? 

A. You will.—*‘Virbius,” Garrison Officers’ Mess, C.O.D. Chilzell, 
Beeston, Notts. 


Dear Aunt Maccie,—Having read that it is a wife’s duty to look 
after her health but Mr. Smith doesn’t hold with it and says I’m 
always taking stuff for this and that and there’s moderation in all 
things and I’Il end up thinking I’ve got every disease in the calendar. 
Tc which I tell him I’m looking after myself so he won't be left a 
widower but he just goes on creating. What do you say? 

Yours truly, 
M. SMITH (MRS.) 

P.S.—Not that it costs him a penny as I pay my own chemist’s bills. 


Dear Mrs. SmitrH,—But how right! You can’t be too fussy about 
your health. AUNT MAGGIE 
The Rev. W. E. Probst, St. George’s College, Weybridge, Surrey 

To: Brartns Trust 
Q. Our Fathers for Freedom struck many a blow; 
Will men of the future keep their beacons aglow? 
A. If men of the future don’t get what they like, 
They’ll always be ready to rise up and strike. 


J. P. Pinel, 67 Horn Park Lane, Lee, London, S.E.A2 


¥ 


Lines” for the Bird-table 
Season 


ECK no more the earth so dead, 
Starling, blackbird, tit; 
Here we raise the platformed spread; 
Come and eat of it. 


In return we ask no more 
(We who watch, and dart 

For a pencil, and the door 
Where we keep the Chart) 


Than that every now and then 
You will nourish hope; 

Turn from chaffinch, thrush or wren 
Into phalarope, 


Kestrel, fieldfare, anything 
Calling for a lock 

(O our summer pleasuring!) 
In the spotter’s book. 


Thus together we and you 
Will each other bless; 

Each will get the other through 
Winter’s emptiness. 


—- ANGELA MILNE 
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of Parliament 


HE week has been a week of 
interstices—with a different inter- 


stice for every day. On Monday 
there was the charming scene of the 
birthday greetings to Sir Winston. No 
one knew whether he would look in that 
day. On the whole it was expected that 
he would not. Then towards the end 
of question-time the old man shuffled 
in with an order paper in his hand and 
took his customary seat at the end of 
the bench below the gangway. Mr. 
Gaitskell, who is very good at such 
matters, got in first with his con- 
gratulations and then Mr. Butler 
followed suit. Sir Winston rose to his 
feet and gave the House his first speech 
since he resigned the premiership— 
fourteen simple words of thanks. Then 
he resumed his seat, sat listening for a 
few minutes and then rose and left, 
steadying himself by the benches on the 
Way out and turning at the Bar to bow 
to the Speaker. 

Tuesday’s interstice was concerned 
with a very different matter—Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd’s announcement of the 
resumption of diplomatic relations with 
Egypt. This had to come some time, 
and the coming of it—the final admission 
of the ruin of all their policy—was not 
likely to be a very glorious moment for 
the Government. 

Wednesday’s and Thursday’s inter- 
stices were of a different kind again— 
interstices of Speakerdom. There was 
a running row on both days about 
police interception of a telephone con- 
versation. The row had its own in- 
trinsic importance, but at Westminster 


Sir Winston Churchill 


at any rate it was primarily im- 
portant as providing the first testing 
of the new Speaker, and the results of 
that testing were, it must be confessed, 
a little disturbing. 

There was a bewildering variety of 
questions when Mr. Marcus Lipton 
first let his rabbit out of the hat. 
Should the police suggest to a lady that 
she should put through a telephone call 
and then themselves listen to it without 
the knowledge of the other party? If 
they did listen should they hand over 
their record to such a body as the 
British Medical Council? Is it a breach 
of privilege if “Government circles” 
reveal to a newspaper what is going to 
be said in answer to a Parliamentary 
question? How can a Member raise a 
point of privilege before the Speaker 
has passed on to the next question if the 
Speaker passes on to the next question 
without giving any notice and indeed 
without even resuming his seat? I fear 
that it cannot be denied that the Speaker 
made a number of mistakes. The 
Speaker having passed on to the next 
business, he should either have stuck 
to his guns and said that it was now no 
longer possible to raise the point of 
privilege or else should have admitted 
it. First to refuse it and then to admit 
that he had taken- up “an impossible 
position” and to recant was an error. 

It all finished up as complete Ben 
Travers farce—the Speaker saying that 
Mr. Lipton’s scrubby little cutting 
would not do and that he must have a 
full copy of The Times; Mr. Paget, the 
House’s slowest speaker, breaking his 
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own records for slowness to fill up the 
time until the appearance of two copies 
of the newspaper, one at each end of 
the Chamber; Mr. Gaitskell and 
Mr. Gordon Walker, like a couple of 
racing touts, looking for the offending 
paragraph in their copy; the Con- 
servative Mr. Ronald Bell complaining 
that they were out of order in reading a 
newspaper in the Chamber; and in the 
end the Speaker, when the paper was 
handed to him, giving his ruling that 
there was no prima facie case without 
even a glance at it. It was obvious that 
there was no prima facie case of privilege 
and doubtless the Speaker was already 
well aware what The Times had said 
from his private reading, but it would 
have been only kind to Mr. Lipton 
who had run so fast to have pretended 
to glance at it when it was at last brought 
to him. 

Thursday’s development was stranger 
still, Mr. Gordon Walker sought to 
adjourn the debate upon it under Rule 9 
as an urgent matter of public importance. 
The Speaker’s ruling was that he raust 
have time to think about this and 
Mr. Gordon Walker could raise it all 
again on Monday. This Mr. Walker 
and the Socialists accepted like lambs 
without a murmur. Now the whole 
point of Rule 9 is that in exceptional 
emergency one may interfere with the 
advertised business of the 
ventilate a grave grievance. 
you can raise a matter at some days’ 
notice without exceptional emergency. 
If the matter would keep from ‘Thursday 
to Monday, then it cannot have been an 
exceptional emergency within the mean- 
ing of Rule 9 and, if they agreed that 
it would keep until Monday, the 
Socialists gave away their case that it 
was essential to raise it on 
Equally it was a matter upon which, if 
the Speaker’s ruling was to make sense, 
it was essential that he should give his 
ruling immediately. | 

— PERCY SOMERSE1 


House to 
Of course 


Thursday. 


‘*Above. Average administrator, affable, 
able apply acumen arduously any authentic 
assignment, available at anticipated average 
annuity and accepted amenities.” 

Advertisement in The Times 
Arch alliterative ads are absolutely 
antediluvian. Avoid all arrant affect- 
ations and abandon attitudinizing. Above 
all, act age! 





On Choosing 


a Paris Hat 


Y friend Simone is not only a 

Paris milliner but also an artist, 
and so spares neither herself nor her 
public. ‘Too busy to bother with her 
own appearance, she seems to possess 
only one suit which she wears constantly. 
She never wears a hat. 

She telephones out of the blue just 
as I am getting ready for bed. 

“Tt is Simone. Shall I bring my hats 
along?” 

“But aren’t you in Paris?” 

“No, in London; I leave for Paris 
tomorrow. Shall I come?” 

“All right, Simone, come straight 
along.” 

Hastily I dress again, in my best black 
frock, open a bottle of wine and make 
coffee. 

She arrives exhausted but voluble, 
clutching her hats in a huge frayed 
paper-bag. She is pale, hungry, thirsty 
and utterly confident of winning our 
coming battle of wits. 

She eats frugally and sips some wine. 
She refuses coffee. 

“No, thank you. I’ve been sitting up 
stitching hats and drinking black coffee 
and now coffee makes me sick.” She 
brings out her materials and starts to 
make a new hat at lightning speed. “I 
must make this by tomorrow morning 
before I go, for a titled lady, because 
her husband demands so.” She nods 
contentedly. “They are very, very 
rich.” : 


Simone carries all measurements in 
her head and works without the usual 
tools of her trade. She sticks needles 
and pins in her lapels, borrows cotton 
and bites it off as required. As she 
twists and coaxes the material into shape 
she chatters ceaselessly and slanderously. 
Hoping that she won’t notice, I edge 
towards the paper bag. She looks up 
immediately and smiles. 

“Go on, darling. Have a look and 
choose something for yourself. I give 
you a reduction. I make good sales and 
I am content. Go on.” 

I go on. 

Battle is now joined between my 
taste in hats and Simone’s. I know this 
when she abandons her sewing and 
speaks French to me. She looks 
rejuvenated as she hauls her creations 
out of the bag. They are heady dreams, 
phantasmagoria of feminine 
Her eyes sparkle wickedly. 
anything you like. You know so well 
what is your style. How about this?” 

“This” is every Frenchwoman’s idea 
of what every Englishwoman wears at 
Ascot. “This” could only be carried 
off by a Dietrich: it has no crown and 
its many filmy brims of black tulle 


desire. 
““ Choose 
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droop beneath drifts of dreamy Paris 
roses. Wearing it I find my reflection 
irresistible and romantic. 

Simone watches me coolly. “H’m...° 
You have the appropriate frocks, my 
dear—and so on?” 

I awaken to reality, in which I have 
neither the frocks nor the so ons. 
Meanwhile Simone is dangling from one 
finger a creation that suggests a Martian 
helmet. 

Oh, no! Hurriedly I select my choice. 
I try it on and it not only becomes but 
flatters me, my face, my clothes and my 
kind of life. 

Simone makes the first move, slyly. 

“Go and put on your best black.” 

I reply evenly “I am wearing it, as 
you are well aware.” 

She sighs. “Ah, yes. I remember it 
so well! Then, don’t you think we 
should direct the attention to the head?” 

“Never mind that, Simone. This is 
the hat I want.” 

“Please?” 

“You heard me.” 

“My God, no, not that one. It is 
last year’s; I was going to give it to the 
nuns for the poor. Oh, no!” 

“T still want this one.” 
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“No, it is not for sale.” 

“But Simone, it’s so pretty.” 

Simone relishes this, her big moment. 
“You English! You don’t understand 
style—all you care about is prettiness!” 

She spits the word out insultingly and 
bangs the helmet on to my head, jerks 
it down over my eyes and slaps an 
outsize hand-sewn rose on top of it. 
“There. I don’t wish to feel shame 
when you wear my hats. Any idiot can 
be pretty. Only a clever woman can be 
chic as you now look. Regard yourself 
and please, no more about it. Now I 
must be off.” 

She is absolutely right, as ever. Far 
from appearing ridiculous, I look like 
something out of a future Vogue. My 
frock seems as new as my features. I 
look neither pretty nor romantic but 
utterly distinguée. 

Simone has won again. 


Humming jubilantly she whisks 


Redbrick 


| ee all very well for a sixth-form girl 
to say she’s going to university to 
find a husband. I said it myself—and 
what’s more, so did my history teacher, 
who had been wont to write on my end- 
of-term reports: “The knack of passing 
examinations cannot conceal or justify 
her frivolous attitude to learning.” 

But things don’t quite work out the 
way you plan. Oh, there are males 
enough, it’s true. 

“Ten thousand saw I at a glance,” 
as the ash-blonde mouthed behind het 
Fowler’s English Usage. And the females 
are for once in a deliciously infinitesimal 
minority. Yet comes a Ball Night and 


around, gathering up her hats, materials 
and pins. She looks as refreshed as 
though she has just had twelve hours’ 
sleep. 

On the way to her taxi, having 
tucked away my cheque—such a “re- 
duction” to her and such an extrava- 
gance to me—she pauses to embrace 
me warmly. 

“TI have been enchanted. I will 
telephone when I next come? And you 
will choose another hat? Whatever you 
like, very cheap. Au revoir!” 

Sadly and proudly I fold the helmet 
away in tissue paper and pack it into a 
hat-box. From time to time I will show 
it to my friends. 

Next day I go and buy myself a very 
cheap British copy of the pretty French 
flatterer. This hat never goes into a 
hat-box, because I wear it every day— 
with great success. 

— H. M. HAYWOOD 


Romeos 


what happens? Far from stampeding 
madly through the  one-and-only 
Women’s Hall of Residence in search 
of partners, all these males dash off in 
the opposite direction to the nearest 
Teachers’ Training College, School of 
Art, or Nurses’ Home. 

Familiarity breeds contempt indeed. 
Lend a man your notes on Back- 
Formation and he will look through 
you as through a rather dirty window 
evermore. Pot him the plot of the 
set Henry James, and there your 
influence on his future ceases. During 
my whole first term the only date I had 
was with a man called Beowulf, and he 


certainly couldn’t have kept me in the 
style to which I’d been accustomed. 

Then, of course, one is so poor. 
How can you dress to kill on a small- 
town bursary of twenty pounds a year 
plus the residue of father’s “education 
money” after two elder brothers have 
run up a total of seven goes at Second 
M.B.? You buy a lot of coloured scarves 
and a plain black dress and feel like a 
beetle in a Band of Hope, a mood 
hardly conducive to charm. At last in 
desperation, and in order to buy more 
and brighter scarves, you forgo refectory 
luncheons, fashion magazines, mid- 
morning snacks and bus fares. You 
walk six miles daily on an empty 
stomach in the pouring rain or driving 
snow until you are so thin and weather- 
beaten as to be indistinguishable from 
the girls who came to university to get 
good degrees. 

And looking like them, you begin to 
talk like them, to think and live and 
work like them. You suddenly swop 
your 15-den. purple fish-net nylons for 
a pamphlet on the Parker Chronicle, and 
a fistful of your gayest scarves for a 
virgin ream of essay-paper. And in 
your suddenly meagre off-time you 
huddle in the Women’s Common-room 
declaring that you can’t think why some 
girls came up at all. 

Before you know it you have taken 
both a First and umbrage at your 
family’s remarks on how you ’ve changed. 
You leave home for a lonely flat and a 
fine career among a lot of ancient 
married men. 

You notice I say “you.” One lovely, 
golden summer I got engaged and a 
Third, in that order. 

— HAZEL TOWNSON 
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BOOKING OFFICE 
Noah’s Way 


Animal Dunkirk. Eric Robins and Ronald 

Legge. Herbert Jenkins, 2i/- 
Operation Noah. Charles Lagus. 

Kimber, 21]- 

Kariba. Frank Clements. Methuen, 16/- 
HERE are not so many heartening 
things happening in the world 
that we can afford to ignore 

any of them. I am thinking now of 

the greatest task of animal rescue 
since the Ark, which is going on to-day 
in the waters of the Kariba Dam on 
the Zambesi. Although poorly written, 
the three books under review give a full 
and complementary account of this 
extraordinary work, sometimes called 

“Operation Noah.” 

The huge dam at Kariba kas come 
into existence in the last three years. 
We are informed that there is no bigger 
man-made lake: it is larger than Devon, 
wider than the Channel, it would 
stretch from Manchester to London; 
it will bring power to revolutionize the 
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economics of Central Africa. Who 
cares ? Whatever helps to build Africa 
in the image of industrial Europe is a 
thing to deplore. Even the eminent 
French engineer who designed the dam 
remarked at the finish: ‘‘We are proud 
of what we have created, but there is 
also the feeling that something has been 
destroyed.” 

What has been destroyed is the life, 
both human and animal, of an important 
part of the Zambesi valley. The Tonga 
people who inhabited this wild region 
were among the most ancient and 
unspoiled in Africa. To them the great 
river was a god, and they did not 
believe it could be tamed. In any case 
their witch-doctors offered to confer 
on the faithful the ability to live under- 
water should any flood come. Con- 
sequently the Tonga refused to léave 
their lands, and the authorities had to 
use force, killing eight tribesmen. The 
remainder have been settled in model 
villages and provided with savings 
schemes and sewing machines and 
lectures on husbandry. 





THESE LOOKS SPEAK VOLUMES 


A Panorama of Publishers 


LT.-COL. PAUL HODDER- 
WILLIAMS, 0O.B.E., T.D. 


REAT-GRANDSON of 

Matthew Henry Hodder, who 

founded Hodder & Stoughton 
ninety-three years ago. Joined the 
firm in 1931 via Rugby and Caius. 
Played hockey for Wales; married 
the daughter of a bishop; has 
recently achieved a grandson. Was 
commissioned into H.A.C. in July 
1939, and returned to publishing in 
1946. Now Vice-Chairman of 
Hodder & Stoughton. 

Has no doubt that the firm’s most 
dramatic publishing event since the 
war was Sir John Hunt’s The Ascent 
of Everest; never feels it incongruous 
that a firm which publishes a wide 
range of school books, The Lancet 
and the ‘Teach Yourself” series 
(including Teach Yourself Publish- 
ing?) should in the past have had 
names like Kipling and Barrie on 
its list, and since the war, to take 
the Gs alone, Sir John Glubb, Sir 
Francis de Guingand, Dr. Garbett 
and Elizaketh Goudge. 
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As far as the animals were concerned, 
it seems the authorities made no plans 
in advance of the flood. When the dam 
was closed, and the water piled up in 
the valley, the animals were doomed 
either to drown or starve. It appears 
that all animals can swim at least a 
short distance, but they didn’t know 
where to swim to. The tracks they 
used to follow had vanished. What had 
been the valley was now a sizeable sea 
scattered with small islands of higher 
ground diminishing every day. Animals 
are rather conservative, and even the 
birds delayed leaving their nests until 
they were too weak from hunger to fly 
to dry land. Again, snakes are very 
shori-sighted, and being unable to see 
safety quite near, they would swim in 
desperate circles until they sank. After 
a while most of the smaller animals 
were living in the tree-tops, where 
strange companions would share a 
common branch: monkeys, wild cats, 
spiders, snakes. They ate up all the 
leaves and bark, and they did not 
scruple to eat each other. The larger 
animals simply drowned, or perhaps 
found temporary refuge on one of the 
shrinking islands. 

With little help from the authorities 
the government game rangers, using 
obsolete motor-launches and working 
almost entirely in the water alongside 
the snakes and crocodiles, had rescued 
about three thousand animals up to 
August of this year. The animals are 
ungrateful and not at all co-operative; 
invariably they will round on their 
saviours and bites to the bone are 
common. As well as the small animals 
the rangers have dealt with such well- 
armoured creatures as elephants, many 
kinds of antelope, the huge kudu, the 
ferocious warthog, antbears and_por- 
cupines, and the savage honey badger 
that will attack any other animal. The 
method of collaring a bush pig is to 
bring it down with a rugby tackle, and 
it is routine for a ranger to snatch a 
cobra by the throat and pop it into 
a bag. 

Their hardihood is only equalled by 
their gentleness with the animals, which 
is particularly obvious in the excellent 
photographs in Operation Noah. 

— PETER DUVAL SMITH 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Cave. Robert Penn Warren. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 18/- 

The Autumn Equinox. 
Faber, 15/- 

A Matter of Conviction. Evan Hunter. 
Constable, 16/- 

The Mountebank’s Tale. Michael Red- 
grave. Heinemann, 13/6 


John Hearne. 


HE flashback, the shifting viewpoint 
_L and the interior monologue were once 

exciting new discoveries. Now they 
have become bores. Time happens 
forwards and, whereas in the old days 
the flashback was a way of dramatizing 
causation, now it generally just holds the 
story back. To switch from one observer 
to another is justifiable only if there is 
some point to be made about the contrast 
between them. The interior monologue 
was a useful way of exploring character 
from the inside and of dramatizing the 
semiconscious motive and the interaction 
of mood and perception; but all this has 
been done. Nowadays it is doing without 
these devices that requires skill and 
discipline. 

The Cave shows the awful effect of 
deracinated technique on one of the best 
American novelists. The plot is a strong 
one. A young Tennessee hillbilly gets 
trapped in a cave. His partner rapidly 
cashes in and soon TV cameras arrive. 
The local population react to the situation 
in ways that are deducible from their 
previous history. Mr. Penn Warren can 
invent and narrate magnificently. One 
has perfect confidence in his leisurely 
descriptive pace; but repeatedly his grip 
loosens. The page through which one 
has been looking intently becomes 
opaque with a blur of words and instead 
of being drawn along one has to push. 
This disintegration of fiction into chatter 
is due to stunts that are not necessitated 
by the material but by some lack of 
confidence in its value. However, even 
with all its wordiness and its secondhand 
ingenuities, The Cave is still one of the 
most interesting novels I have read this 
year. 

The Autumn Equinox has a simple, 
attractive story about politics and love 
in the Caribbean told by three narrators, 
one of them much addicted to recalling 
the past. I cannot see that it gains any- 
thing by this and all Mr. Hearne’s 
professionalism is needed to make sure 
that it does not lose. The young Ameri- 
can printing illegal newspapers for 
Castro, the rich widower with his 
adopted niece and the rumbling under- 
tone of political violence that erupts at 
the end and sweeps the hero from 
personal relationships to direct political 
action make a good, Amblerish story, 
though it is not a suspense novel; but 
the mucking about somehow dilutes it. 

A Matter of Conviction is about a 
soulful Assistant District Attorney who 
has to prosecute three teenage gangsters 
for knifing a blind Puerta Rican boy. 
It would be an excellent straightforward 
sociological crime novel if it were not 


for the fact that whenever the hero 
travels about New York to interview 
witnesses he fills in the time with 
meditations about his past and the 
causes of crime. It is quite a good idea 
to have the prosecutor a boy who did 
manage to climb the great American 
ladder; but it would have been even 
better to have a prosecutor whose early 
experiences spurred him to action rather 
than endless daydreaming. 

The Mountebank’s Tale begins in a 
club, where the narrator makes a leisurely 
start on getting to grips with a second 
narrator. ‘There are faded papers to be 
read and then the second narrator travels 
to meet the third narrator and it’s drinks 
and listening again. The story, which 
begins on page 45 of the little book, 
is quite often broken off for reminders 
that the second narrator is still present. 
It has quite a good plot about a great 
actor and his double and there are 
occasional glances towards the meta- 
physics of impersonation. The whole 
atmosphere is so old-fashioned that the 
elaborate mechanics do not seem out of 
place. All the same, somebody ought to 
have made Sir Michael extract his short 
story from its nest of coffins. 

—R. G. G. PRICE 


SAVAGE ART 


The Search for the Tassili Frescoes. 
Henri Lhote. Translation by Alan 
Houghton Brodrick. Hutchinson, 35/- 
Those who like roughing it—even 

vicariously—on pilgrimages and quests 

will enjoy M. Lhote’s account of his 
expedition to the Sahara. With a band 
including artists he set out to trace or 
photograph cave paintings and drawings 
in areas once thought uninhabited since 
the beginning of time. The extreme 
climatic conditions encountered, and 
other hardships—which made one or two 
of the party give up—may have caused 

M. Lhote to overestimate the esthetic 

value of what he has produced, if not 

seen: we tend to prize most highly what 
we have had most to struggle for. 

Modern reproductional standards are too 

high to make M. Lhote’s illustrations 

very acceptable—except perhaps No. 34 

of the majestic “Peul Girls.” Man, it 

seems, has tended to monkey about with 
the human form since the year one, and 
well before; but the result is sometimes 
more odd than beautiful, and can be 
infantile. — A.D. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


The Best of Redouté Roses. Ed. Eva 
Mannering. Fishes. M. E. Bloch, ed. Eva 
Mannering. Both André Deutsch, 2 gns. 
Two glorious books of colour plates ideal for 
Christmas-gift purposes. It is hard to say 
whether the fish are more ornamental than 
the roses or vice versa. The Redouté 
volume can be had in a de luxe binding for 
an extra guinea. 


British Railway History, 1877-1947. 
Hamilton Ellis. George Allen and Unwin, 
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“Fancy serving Common Market 
mustard with Outer Seven ham!” 


35/-. Excellent second volume of a defin- 
itive work, tracing the rise, ‘‘the Proud 
Years,” and the re-organization of railways 
into the system we know to-day. ‘The 
author, known as ‘‘the Master”’ to many of 
his admirers, is at the top of his form. 


Early Motor-cars 1904-1915. George A 
Oliver. Hugh Evelyn, 52/6. Twelve enchant- 
ing colour-plates of vintage cars, drawn 
with loving care and reproduced with the 
utmost luxury. 


Whitaker’s Almanack, 1960. Whitake» 
21/-. The indispensable reference-book 
thicker than ever, and containing full details 
of the October election, the year’s sputniks 
etc., besides all its usual richness. 


AT THE PLAY 


You Can’t Take It With You 
(BIRMINGHAM Rep) 


T was well worth going to Birming- 
ham to see the Rep’s hilarious 
revival of You Can’t Take It With 

You, one of Moss Hart’s and George 
S. Kaufman’s best comedies, which | 
missed when it was done in London in 
the ’thirties. It has worn exceedingly 
well, indeed it is quite undated, | think 
because the fun springs from the people 
themselves and isn’t geared in any way 
to events. Also—a rarity, which I find 
refreshing, in American comedy—it 
leans much more towards humour than 
wit. There are wise-cracks, of course, 
but the best lines are those that suddenly 
and slyly illuminate a whole character 

For instance, we wonder a little why 

the vague mother of this eccentric New 





York family, the Sycamores, is simul- 
taneously at work in their common 
sitting-room on a variety of plays, 


switching on a whim from her Sex Play 
to her War Play and on to her Historical 
Play, until we discover that eight years 





REP SELECTION 


Gateway, Edinburgh, The Late 
Christopher Bean, until Decem- 
ber 19th. 

Playhouse, Sheffield, Preath of 
Spring, until December 19th. 

Colchester Rep, The Holly and the 
Ivy, until December 12th. 

Civic Theatre, Chesterfield, The 
Long and the Short and the Tall, 
until December 12th. 











earlier a typewriter was delivered by 
mistake. About the same date Mr. de 
Pinna came to deliver the ice and stayed 
on to help Mr. Sycamore in the manu- 
facture of unreliable fireworks in the 
basement, his predecessor the milkman 
having died after five heroic pyrotechnical 
years, leaving no surname behind him, 
which meant that he had to be buried in 
Grandpapa’s name, as Mr. Vanderhof. 
Ile got more flowers like that, anyway. 
Mr. Vanderhof, the real and surviving 


Boris Kolenkhov—JOHN CARLIN 
Martin Vanderhof—ArtTHUR PENTELOW 


one, is a character very much to the taste 
of all sensible men, and anathema to 
those tight-lipped tycoons who pride 
themselves on being in their offices at 
eight o’clock. Thirty-five years ago, 
being in a fair way to make a fortune, he 
had suddenly seen the light of idleness 
and packed it in, in favour of darts and 
stamp collecting and happy con- 
templation of the futility of his fellows. 
He is a lesson to us all. But what, you 
may ask, is the play about? Well, in 
addition to all this and a lot more 
insanity, the household also includes one 
normal and charming daughter, Alice, 
who works for Mr. Kirby, the stuffy and 
dyspeptic president of a Wall Street 
broking firm. Mr. Kirby has a son, who 
wants to marry Alice, and brings his 
reluctant parents to visit the Sycamores, 
when Hart and Kaufman arrange for 
the arrest of the entire party. This 
doesn’t help. The match is more than 
jeopardized; but in the end, in the 
radiance of Mr. Vanderhof’s wisdom, I 
am glad to say that the most sacred 
principles of Wall Street crumble to 
nothing. This is my favourite kind of 
comedy, that never stays put for long 
and is frequently given a fresh boost like 
a multi-stage rocket. The metaphor is 
not altogether inapt, for Mr. de Pinna 
is always liable to come in with an 


[You Can't Take It With You 


Mr. de Pinna—Derek RoyLe 


Penelope Sycamore—MArRIGOLD SHARMAN 
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enormous firework and a box of matches, 
complaining that it won’t go off. 

Bernard Hepton’s production, which 
runs until December 19th, gives the 
comedy all its proper values and moves 
crisply. I was particularly struck by the 
balance of the company; at all ages the 
characters seemed right. Arthur Pente- 
low as Mr. Vanderhof very firmly sets the 
easy atmosphere of the establishment, 
Marigold Sharman and Paul Williams on 
as the next generation fit it naturally, 
and Claire Isbister is a loyal daughter 
but will obviously make a splendid wife 
for young Kirby, who is played delight- 
fully by Ian Richardson. Mr. de Pinna 
—ever eager for a bigger bang—is taken 
roundly by Derek Royle, and thanks to 
James Irwin it is a pleasure to watch 
Mr. Kirby thaw. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Rosmersholm (Royal Court—25/11/59), 
Peggy Ashcroft superb. The Aspern 
Papers (Queen’s—19/8/59), _ brilliant 
adaptation of Henry James. King 
Richard II (Old Vic—25/11/59), John 
Justin shines in good production. 

— ERIC KEOWN 


AT THE PICTURES 


Expresso Bongo 
Third Man on the Mountain 


O much of Expresso Bongo (Director: 
Val Guest) is so good and so funny 
that its slapdash mixture of con- 

ventions is all the more irritating. It 
begins, and goes on for three-quarters of 
an hour, as a straight satirical comedy 
(on the edge of farce), such musical 
items as there are being planted with 
legitimate naturalistic excuse as turns 
in a theatre or a coffee-bar or on TV. 
Then, suddenly, with no warning, when 
the cheap agent (Laurence Harvey) and 
the recording-company boss (Meier 
Tzelniker) are talking about young Bongo 
(Cliff Richard)—suddenly, they burst 
into a comic duet. It is a well-done and 
amusing duet, and in itself enjoyable, 
but it doesn’t belong at all in the film 
we have been watching for three-quarters 
of an hour; it is as if a song from My 
Fair Lady suddenly popped up half-way 
through Pygmalion. And this sort of 
thing happens three or four times later 
on, each time just as we have got used to 
the near-naturalistic convention again 
and are not expecting it. 

It’s the old trouble that I regard as 





EXHIBITIONS 


“Punch in the Theatre,’ Theatre 
Royal, Lincoln. 

** Punch in the Cinema,’” Gaumont 
Cinema, Birmingham. 

“Punch with Wings,” Exhibition 
Hall, Queens Buildings, London, 
London Airport Central. 
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characteristically British—the  deter- 
mination to include anything that will 
entertain a popular audience for the 
moment, whether or not it fits with what 
has gone before and what comes after, 
in the complete confidence that those 
who object will be only a tiny drop in the 
profitable ocean of those who, so far 
from objecting, won't even notice. I’m 
sure there are big commercial brains in 
Wardour Street who, would be quite 
ready to enliven a quiet stretch of, say, 
The Importance of Being Earnest by 
making some character’s trousers fall 
down. If it gets a laugh, they’d say, why 
not? 

But even though I was irritated by 
the mixture of conventions I enjoyed 
Expresso Bongo. ‘There is much excellent 
satirical fun in this story of the London 
entertainment world and its questionable 
fringes. Mr. Harvey is often extremely 
funny as the seedy agent who finds young 
3ert Rudge playing the bongo drums for 
fun and turns him (taking fifty per cent) 
into the latest teenage singing sensation, 
Bongo Herbert, and Sylvia Syms has an 
unusual chance for comedy as his vague, 
dim girl. She is in non-stop revue; this, 
and most other forms of popular enter- 
tainment, are very amusingly parodied. 
There is a certain staginess about a good 
deal of the picture, one sign of which is 
the too-frequent lateral grouping of 
characters, but from the first moment 
(the lights of Cambridge Circus, and then 
the titles ingeniously contrived on what 
look like Soho juke-boxes, pin-tables, 
menu-cards)—from the first moment, 
sheer comic vitality carries it. 


Walt Disney’s latest simple-hearted 
Family Picture, Third Man on _ the 
Mountain (Director: Ken Annakin) is a 
visually beautiful piece about a young 
Swiss (James MacArthur) with a passion 
for climbing. His father was killed in an 
attempt on the peak called the Citadel, 
and all his dreams are of conquering it 
himself; but although most of the 
effects are very simple and predictable 
and over-emphasized, the climax is not 
quite as obvious as you might expect. All 
the same it is rather too obvious, like the 
rest of the picture, for those of us who 
find it hard to work up a great deal of 
interest in something so plainly designed 
to make older filmgoers say how suitable 
it is for the young. All the characters are 
types and, however superficially surly, 
good at heart, and somehow the mountain- 
climbing episodes failed to excite me 
much. The first scene that is meant to 
arouse suspense comes too soon and with 
too little preparation, and after that | 
found myself taking quite a detached 
view when a boot scraped or arms strained 
or a rope slipped on the edge of an 
abyss. The Technicolor photozraphy 
(Harry Waxman) is, as I say, often 
beautiful; but the dialogue is notably 
rhetorical and melodramatic (background 
music beginning significantly after the 
punch-line), and as many of the accents 
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Dixie Collin——YoLANDE DONLAN 


[Expresso Bongo 


Bongo Herbert—C.trFr RICHARD 


Johnny Jackson—LAvURENCE HARVEY 


are English its American locutions are 
the more distracting. 

~ . * . * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews.) 


The House of the Seven Hawks is a 
thriller with Robert Taylor that has good 
points but shows obvious signs of 
economy in the making—including one 
reel unexpectedly and with no reason 
on blue-tinted stock. For sheer absorb- 
ing entertainment among the London 
shows I would still choose Anatomy of a 
Murder (14/10/59), but there are also 
Les Amants (11/11/59), The Savage Eye 
(25/11/59), Hitchcock’s North by North- 
west (28/10/59), and in the comic depart- 
ment Babette Goes to War (25/11/59) and 
I’m All Right, Jack (26/8/59). 

The House of the Seven Havks is also 
among the releases. None of the others 
was reviewed here, but I have to admit 
that the mixture of sensationalism, 
violence and sex in the French Girls 
Disappear was well enough done to hold 
my attention. (But N.B.: sometimes 
these days they have a nasty way of press- 
showing the original and then releasing a 
dubbed version. They did that with The 
Case of Dr. Laurent, which I would not 
have recommended if I’d known.) 

— RICHARD MALLETT 


ON THE AIR 


Mystery Show 


DID NOT see the first five of the 
“Castle’s on the Air” programmes 
(ATV), but the last one baffled me 
so much that-I wish I had got around to 
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the series sooner. There must be a clu 
somewhere. At the very end there was 
a speech of thanks to all concerned, and 
to us, by this young man Castle—sad 
but brave, and in the circumstanc« 

surely rather unnecessary. For what had 
gone before? Some of that curiously 
insipid though energetic dancing b 

Joyce and Lionel Blair; a snatch or two 
of coy song by the same two artists; a 
quite pathetic song and routine by Davc 
King and Mr. Castle; Irene Handl doing 
an old-fashioned impersonation of what 
used to be called a mannish woman; 
Mr. Castle singing and dancing briefly 
and not to much purpose with the Blairs 

and Mr. Castle singing a weak song solo 
quite pleasantly, with a tap-dance on 
Astaire lines to close. ‘The whole show, 
I gathered, was built round a pun on 
Mr. Castle’s name (here was this castl« 

you see, and here were all these peopl 
singing and dancing in it, with or without 
armour) and [ could have excused that if 
I had found any sign of wit or originality 
in the proceedings. As it was, I didn’t, 
and I can only hope for everybody’s sak« 
that the first five sessions were absolutely 
brilliant. Of Roy Castle I am only abl 
to say that he was allowed to show 
promise. I look forward to seeing him 
one day when he has something to do 
That, I presume, will be in a show that 
doesn’t bear his name. 


There has been a distinct improvement 
in the BBC’s “‘ News Extra!” Although 
cosily presided over by Richard Baker, 
this programme tended at first to be no 
more than a clumsy hotch-potch of 
news-film left-overs. It was as though 





Roy CasiLe 


the BBC, determined not to waste a 
yard of celluloid, painstakingly picked 
up all the footage cut out of the regular 
News items as being too boring, strung it 
together, and left Mr. Baker to make 
what he could of it with his charming 
chatter. There are signs now of less 
haphazard selection. More important, 
the often crazily assorted subjects are 
linked by a most ingenious commentary, 
so that Mr. Baker is able to switch us 
from item to item without too great a 
sense of shock. This is to-morrow’s 
history painlessly presented to-day, and 
it makes a most acceptable weekly 
half-hour. 


The little screen, from the very 
outset, has been loud and dazzling with 
what used to be called travelogues, as 


Dave KinG 


alf kinds. 


well as with animal films of 


With the blessing of this channel or of 


that, brawny men and wiry women have 
trudged about incessantly in out-of-the- 
way corners of the world, recording for 
our delight the private lives of bird, 
beast and fowl, or trying to think of ways 

photograph primitive tribal celebra- 
tions so that the result doesn’t turn out 
once again to be just a lot of black folk 
jumping up and down. Among these 
indefatigable wanderers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Armand Denis are probably the most 
popular with the viewing public—partly 
because they have from time to time 
turned up with pictures of quite re- 
markable fascination, and partly because 
they have cleverly mixed the appeal of 
dear little animals with a blatantly hubby- 
and-wifey approach. (During a recent 


“It’s only a precautionary measure.” 
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programme these gimmicks were com- 
bined in a scene of unbearable mush, 
when Mr. Denis kissed Mrs. Denis 
several times so that we could see how 
jealous a dear little pet ape got.) In their 
present series, ‘Safari to Asia” (BBC), 
the accent is on people, places and things 
and I regret to say that the films, while 
interesting enough as good old travel- 
ogues, lack the occasional flashes of 
wonder or excitement which we had 
come to expect from this couple in their 
animal investigations. Mr. Denis has a 
dreamy, sometimes naive approach to 
commentary, which can be very soothing. 
(I forget whether it was he or his wife 
who said “Otters live on fish and spend 
most of their time in the water,” but it is 
a sentence that will live in my memory.) 
As to the scenes in which the couple sit 
side by side, staring at the camera as 
though hypnotized, and haltingly speak 
alternate lines of commentary, I find 
them as uncomfortable as the “funny” 
music which is used as a background for 
the rompings of Mrs. Denis’s innumer- 
able pets. 


It seems a long time ago now, but I 
would like to mention here a strange 
contrast. One evening I switched from 
Channel Nine, on which a gentleman was 
celebrating his ninetieth birthday by 
mumbling incoherently through a play 
called “The Manor of Northstead” 
(A-R) when he should obviously have 
been at home quietly opening his 
presents, to Channel One, on which 
Bertrand Russell was being wise, humor- 
ous, dignified, spry and professional as 
the guest of “Asian Club” (BBC). But 
then, he is four years younger than Mr. 
Matthews — HENRY TURTON 
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